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Fourteen 
honoured 
by  Royal 
Society 

BY  PAUL  FRAUMENI 

The  University  of  Toronto  has 

had  a banner  year  in  the  number  of 
faculty  selected  as  fellows  in  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada  and  in  those 
awarded  medals  from  the  prestigious 
organization. 

Founded  in  1882,  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada  is  the  country’s  oldest  and 
most  prestigious  scholarly  organiza- 
tion. Its  official  name  is  RSC: 

Academies  of  Arts,  Humanities  and 
Sciences  of  Canada  (SRC:  Academies 
des  Arts,  des  Lettres  et  des  Sciences  du 
Canada). 

The  2009  medal  winners  are: 
University  Professor  Richard 
Bond  of  the  Canadian  Institute  for 
Theoretical  Astrophysics  is  the  winner 
of  the  Henry  Marshall  Tory  Medal. 

The  medal  recognizes  outstanding 
research  in  astronomy,  chemistry, 
mathematics  or  physics.  One  of  the 
world’s  leading  cosmologists,  Bond 
is  responsible  for  major  new  insights 
into  dark  matter,  black  holes  and  the 
structure  and  evolution  of  the  uni- 
verse. He  has  been  honoured  with  a 
wealth  of  important  prizes,  including 
the  2008  Cosmology  Prize  of  the  Peter 
and  Patricia  Gruber  Foundation,  the 
Humboldt  Award  and  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research 
Council's  Gerhard  Herzberg  Gold 
Medal. 

Professor  Barth  Netterfield  of 

astronomy  and  physics  is  the  winner 
of  the  Rutherford  Memorial  Prize  in 
physics.  This  award  recognizes  out- 
standing research  in  any  branch  of 
physics.  Netterfield  is  an  observation- 
al cosmologist.  His  research  is  in  the 
construction  and  use  of  balloon  borne 
telescopes,  which  can  achieve  many 
of  the  benefits  of  space-based  tele- 
scopes. His  other  prestigious  honours 
include  a EWR  Steacie  Memorial 
Fellowship  and  a Sloan  Foundation 
Fellowship. 

Professor  Paul  Young  of  civil  engi- 
neering, physics  and  geology  is  the 
winner  of  the  Willet  G.  Miller  Medal 
for  outstanding  research  in  any 
branch  of  earth  sciences.  Young  is  the 
Keck  Chair  of  Seismology  and  Rock 
Mechanics,  inaugural  director  of  the 
Lassonde  Institute  for  Engineering 
Geoscience  and  U of  T’s  vice-president 
(research).  He  has  pioneered  many  of 
the  techniques  used  today  in  monitor- 
ing induced  seismicity  in  the  mining, 
petroleum  and  nuclear  waste  disposal 
industries.  His  other  honours  include 
the  Franklin  Award  for  outstanding 
contributions  in  the  field  of  rock 
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LEARNING  BY  DOING 


Camp  U of  T participant  Nigel  Wright  tries  his  skills  at  gymnastics  while 
Henna  King  sets  up  for  her  turn.  Both  are  children  of  U of  T staff  members. 


Holberg  prize  for  Hacking 


BY  ANJUM  NAYYAR 

University  Professor  Ian  Hacking 

of  philosophy,  renowned  as  one  of  the 
world’s  leading  scholars  in  the  fields  of 
philosophy  and  history  of  science,  has 
won  the  prestigious  Holberg  Inter- 
national Memorial  Prize  for  2009. 

The  Holberg  Prize  was  established 
by  the  Norwegian  parliament  in  2003. 
The  prize,  worth  $700,500  US,  is 
awarded  for  outstanding  scholarly 
work  in  the  arts  and  humanities,  social 
sciences,  law  or  theology.  Hacking’s 
work  spans  the  philosophy  of  science, 
the  philosophy  of  language,  the  theory 


of  probability  and  statistical  inference 
and  the  socio-historical  examination 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  disciplines  and 
theories. 

The  prize  committee  said  fiStking’s 
“combination  of  rigorous  philosoph- 
ical and  historical  analysis  has  pro- 
foundly altered  our  understanding  of 
the  ways  in  which  key  concepts  emerge 
through  scientific  practices  and  in  spe- 
cific social  and  institutional  contexts.” 
It  also  added,  “No  scholar  has  made  a 
more  substantial  contribution  to  our 
comprehension  of  the  emergence  of 

• • • PHILOSOPHER  on  page  4 


U of  T among  world's  best 
for  cited  research  papers 


BY  LAURIE  STEPHENS 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  among 
the  world’s  best  universities  for  citations 
for  its  research,  says  ScienceWatch.com, 
an  organization  that  tracks  and  analyses 
basic  research  impact  at  institutions 
around  the  world. 

U of  T finished  13th  overall  for  papers 
cited  from  Jan.  1, 1999  to  April  30,  2009. 
Placing  first  was  Harvard  University,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Max  Planck  Society  and 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  Notable  insti- 
tutions ranking  below  U of  T included 


Oxford,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Yale  and  Cambridge. 

This  finding  comes  a week  after  U of  T 
finished  11th  in  rankings  compiled  by 
the  Higher  Education  Evaluation  and 
Accreditation  Council  of  Taiwan  (HEE- 
ACT),  which  measures  the  productivity, 
impact  and  excellence  of  published 
scientific  papers. 

“Coming  on  the  heels  of  U of  T’s 
ranking  in  HEEACT,  this  finding  by 
Science  Watch  also  confirms  that  our 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 

The  Ask  Me 
campaign ... 

is  an  effort  to  make  our  incoming  students  feel  at  home  on  the 
St.  George  campus.  Staff  members  volunteer  to  wear  Ask  Me  but- 
tons for  a two-week  period  and  prepare  themselves  to  answer  the 
basic  questions  students  often  ask,  such  as  Where  can  I get  a T- 
card?  or  Where  do  I pick  up  OSAP  forms? 

It’s  a lovely  way  to  make  a campus  with  a large  population 
less  forbidding  to  newcomers  and  a chance  for  staff  to  meet 
a variety  of  students.  And  it’s  obviously  a success  since  the 
program  is  back  for  a second  year.  (Visit  www.studentlife. 
utoronto.ca/askmemsg.aspx  for  additional  information.) 

Students,  however,  aren’t  the  only  newcomers  to  campus  — 
new  faculty  and  staff  are  abundant  at 
the  start  of  a new  academic  year. 

Although  the  Ask  Me  campaign  is 
geared  to  students,  there  are  other 
opportunities  for  faculty  and  staff 
to  become  acclimated  to  life  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  faculty  and 
staff  orientation  scheduled  for  Sept.  22 
at  the  Faculty  Club.  Organized  by 
human  resources,  this  morning  session 
provides  a broad  overview  of  the  uni- 
versity, its  values,  its  governance  and 
administration  and  its  students,  faculty  and  staff.  It’s  also  a great 
chance  to  meet  other  newcomers  from  across  the  three  campuses. 

For  faculty,  another  not-to-be-missed  session  is  the  Sept.  2 
orientation  held  by  the  Centre  for  Teaching  Support  and 
Innovation,  a resource  centre  dedicated  to  improving  and  assist- 
ing with  teaching  on  campus.  It’s  a daylong  program  focusing  on 
teaching  at  the  university  and  it  includes  sessions  about  grading, 
working  with  teaching  assistants  and  engaging  students  online, 
as  well  as  discussions  with  some  of  U of  T's  award-winning 
teachers.  (Visit  www.utoronto.ca/ota/events/NFO.html 
for  more  information.) 

Don’t  overlook  these  events,  even  if  you  are  busy.  You're  only  a 
newcomer  once  and  these  are  opportunities  to  soak  up  names, 
faces  and  resources  brought  together  especially  to  help  you  navi- 
gate your  new  workplace.  So  attend,  and  make  yourself  at  home. 

Cheers, 


Elaine  Smith, 

Editor 

elaine.smith@utoronto.ca 

416-978-7016 


CLARIFICATION 

In  the  July  21  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  the  picture 
accompanying  the  story  about  the  Isolation  Room  was 
actually  taken  in  the  Simulation  Lab.  We  apologize  for 
any  mistaken  impressions  that  were  given. 
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Fourteen  honoured  by  RSC 
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engineering  and  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada. 

Faculty  members  elected 
as  fellows  of  the  society  are: 
Professors  Raymond 
Carlberg  of  astronomy,  a 
theorist  and  observational 
astronomer  who  is  Canadian 
project  director  for  Canada’s 
contribution  to  the  Thirty 
Metre  Telescope,  the  largest 
ever  built;  J.K.  Chambers  of 
linguistics,  an  internationally 
recognized  sociolinguist  and 
the  leading  authority  on 
Canadian  English;  and 
Anthony  Doob  of  the 
Centre  of  Criminology,  one 
of  Canada’s  leading  criminol- 
ogists whose  specialties  are  in 
juvenile  justice  and  the  devel- 
opment of  criminal  justice 
policy  in  this  country. 

And  Professors  George 
Eleftheriades  of  electrical 
and  computer  engineering, 
who  is  making  seminal  con- 
tributions to  the  new  subject 


of  metamaterials  — human- 
made  materials  that  have 
electromagnetic  properties 
not  found  in  nature;  Andres 
Lozano  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine/University  Health 
Network,  who  is  developing 
novel  surgical  approaches 
to  treat  Parkinson’s  disease, 
depression  and  Alzheimer’s 
disease;  and  Robert  Orr  of 
physics,  U of  T’s  team  leader 
on  the  ATLAS  project,  a com- 
ponent of  the  renowned 
Large  Hadron  Collider. 

Also  Professors  Robert 
Reisz  of  biology,  University 
of  Toronto  Mississauga,  a pio- 
neering paleontologist  who 
has  conducted  innovative 
work  on  various  reptiles, 
fossilized  embryos  and  the 
origin  of  the  turtle;  Gregory 
Scholes  of  chemistry,  a solar 
energy  expert  who  is  con- 
ducting breakthrough  work 
that  could  lead  to  building 
efficient  organic  solar  cells; 
Philip  Sohm  of  art,  a distin- 


guished scholar  of  Italian 
Renaissance  and  Baroque 
art;  Germaine  Warkentin 
of  Victoria  College  English, 
an  expert  on  Renaissance 
writing  and  early  Canadian 
literature;  and  Min  Zhuo 
of  physiology,  who  recently 
led  a team  that  uncovered  a 
link  between  dopamine  and 
the  variation  that  causes  the 
mental  impairment  known 
as  Fragile  X syndrome. 

“Recognition  by  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada  is  one 
of  the  great  honours  of  a 
scholar’s  life,”  said  President 
David  Naylor.  “Each  of 
these  research  leaders  is  richly 
deserving  of  these  awards 
and  appointments,  not  only 
for  their  expertise  and  inno- 
vation in  their  specific  fields 
but  also  for  creating  knowl- 
edge on  which  the  next  gen- 
erations of  scholars  can  build 
and,  of  course,  for  the  posi- 
tive impact  of  their  work  on 
society.” 


U ofT  among  best  for  cited  research 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

researchers  have  a huge  impact 
and  compete  with  the  best  in 
the  world,”  said  Professor  Paul 
Young,  vice-president 
(research).  “Based  purely  on 
the  number  of  citations  for 
papers  published,  it’s  a further 
quantitative  affirmation  of 
our  world-class  research 
performance.” 
ScienceWatch.com  compiles 
information  from  research 
papers  published  in  Thomson 
Reuters-indexed  journals.  The 
data  cover  22  fields  of  study, 
including  chemistry,  engineer- 


ing, economics  and  business, 
space  science  and  mathematics. 
The  organization  monitors 
4,050  of  the  world's  most  cited 
institutions. 

In  its  rankings,  ScienceWatch. 
com  found  that  U of  T had  a 
total  of  55,163  papers  cited  a 
total  of  861,243  times  — an 
average  of  15.61  citations  per 
paper  — over  the  last  10  years. 

It  specifically  mentioned  U of  T 
scientists  Frances  Shepherd, 
Charles  Boone  and 
Geoffrey  Ozin  as  researchers 
with  highly  cited  papers  and 
features  them  on  its  site. 


Shepherd  is  one  of  the 
world's  leading  researchers  in 
the  field  of  clinical  trials  for 
lung  cancer.  Ozin’s  award- 
winning work  in  inorganic 
materials  chemistry  has  been 
recognized  around  the  world 
and  he  holds  the  Canada 
Research  Chair  in  Materials 
Chemistry.  Boone  heads  up  a 
laboratory  that  is  focused  on 
developing  and  applying  func- 
tional genomics  techniques  to 
a number  of  biological  problems. 

For  complete  results  of  the 
rankings,  visit:  http:// 
sciencewatch.com. 


You  don’ t have  to  be  an 

to  score  a great  place  for  Sept  '09! 


Brand  new  building,  brimming  with  amenities! 

• 5 min  walk  to  College  or  Dundas  subway  stations 

• Located  right  at  the  heart  of  Ryerson  Campus 
• Walking  distance  to  U of  T,  George  Brown  College  and  OCAD 

• Billiard,  lounge  & meeting  rooms 

• Management  Office  open  for  8 hours  Mon-Fri 

• On  site  security 
• Storage  & bike  lockers  * 
• Underground  parking  * 
• Gym 

* available  for  an  additional  fee 


NOW  LEASING  FOR  SEPTEMBER! 

Superior  Triple-$747/month  per  person 
Superior  Double-$850/month  per  person 
Standard  Studio-$980/month  per  person 
Superior  Studio-$  1 ,020/month  per  person 

Rent  includes  estimate  for  hydro 
Prices  subject  to  change  and  availability 


CampusCommon 


50  Gerrard  Street  East 
Toronto,  On  M5B  IJ6 
416-593- 1 800  Rental  Office 
4167-593-1850  Fax 
www.campuscommon.ca 
info@campuscommon.ca 
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New  physician  assistant  program:  help  for  the  underserved 


BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

The  Department  of  Family 
and  Community  Medicine  has  just 
launched  a physician  assistant  program 
in  partnership  with  the  Michener 
Institute  for  Applied  Health  Sciences 
and  the  Northern  Ontario  Medical 
School,  a program  that  will  help 
increase  access  to  health  care  for 
Ontarians. 

Physician  assistants  (known  as  PAs) 
are  mid-level  healthcare  professionals 
who  function  as  “physician  extenders” 
and  provide  a broad  range  of  medical 
and  surgical  services  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  licensed  physicians.  Physician 
assistants  are  a relatively  new  healthcare 
field  in  Canada  with  approximately  140 
certified  PAs  here,  mostly  trained  by  the 
Canadian  military.  The  experience  in 
other  countries  has  shown  that  PAs  pro- 
vide part  of  the  solution  to  improving 
health  care  for  society  — especially 
underserved  communities. 

Professor  Sarita  Verma,  deputy 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and 
vice-dean  (postgraduate  education), 
said  U of  T is  stepping  up  to  meet  a 
need.  She  spearheaded  the  program  — 
the  first  degree  she  has  created  since 
coming  to  the  university  four  years  ago 
— and  said  the  program  will  help  fill  a 
huge  demand  for  medical  care. 

“In  my  role,  I’m  at  the  coal  face  of 
physician  production  — and  we’ve 
ratcheted  that  up  over  the  past  few  years 


— but  that’s  just  one  solution.  Other 
solutions  that  must  be  explored  are 
enhanced  roles  for  nurses,  other  routes 
to  practising  for  international  graduates 
and  physician  assistants.  You  don’t  just 
need  doctor,  doctor,  doctor.  We  need  to 
wean  people  off 
of  this  notion 
that  they  can 
only  get  health 
care  from  a doc- 
tor. You  need  all 
kinds  of  players 
on  that  team  to 
complement 
each  other  and 
help  take  the  day- 
to-day  burden  off 
of  physicians. 

You  need  phar- 
macists, social 
workers,  rehab 
sciences,  nurses, 
nurse  practition- 
ers and  physician 
assistants. 

“We  are  launching  a new  healthcare 
profession  in  Canada  that  is  not  as  well 
known  here  as  it  is  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  There  are  140  PA  programs  in  the 
U.S.  with  more  than  70,000  certified 
PAs  and  now  there  are  three  civilian 
programs  in  Canada,”  she  said. 

Dr.  Maureen  Gottesman,  who  has 
experience  in  both  family  medicine  and 
medical  education,  is  the  inaugural 
medical  director  of  the  physician 


assistant  education  program.  She  said 
the  collaboration  with  Michner  and  the 
Northern  Ontario  Medical  School  will 
be  paramount  to  the  program’s  success. 

“The  fact  we  collaborated  with  the 
other  two  educational  institutions  to 
form  this  con- 
sortium is 
important,”  she 
said.  “The  mis- 
sion of  the  con- 
sortium is  to 
deliver  a PA  edu- 
cation program 
built  on  a foun- 
dation of  social 
accountability, 
particularly  for 
remote,  rural 
and  underserved 
communities. 

It  underscores 
U of  T’s  commit- 
ment to  academic 
excellence,  but 
we’re  breaking  the  mould  a bit 
and  really  showing  leadership  in  the 
province.”  The  support  from  the 
Ministry  of  Health  and  Long-Term 
Care  has  been  a driving  force  in  the 
establishment  of  the  program. 

The  physician  assistant  professional 
degree  program  (BscPA)  is  a distance 
education  program  that  runs  for  24 
months  starting  in  January  2010. 
Applications  are  due  Aug.  31. 

Students  will  be  taught  in  a variety  of 


environments  in  northern  and  southern 
Ontario.  Gottesman  said  the  distance 
and  distributed  style  program  fits  with 
its  goals. 

“By  providing  a distance  program  in 
collaboration  with  the  northern  schools 
we  are  really  assisting  people  who 
already  live  across  the  province  to  stay 
where  they  are  with  the  potential  to 
provide  health  care  as  PAs  in  their 
home  communities.” 

A select  22  students  will  be  chosen 
from  the  applicant  pool  to  form  the  ini- 
tial class.  Applicants  need  a minimum 
equivalent  to  two  years  of  university 
(10  full  courses)  and  at  least  one  year’s 
equivalent  of  professional  healthcare 
experience.  Other  requirements  include 
a cumulative  average  GPA  of  at  least  3.0 
on  the  Ontario  Medical  Schools 
Application  Service  4.0  scale  and  pre- 
requisites of  one  course  at  the  post- 
secondary level  in  each  of  human 
anatomy,  chemistry  and  physiology. 

The  Consortium  of  PA  Education  is 
currently  recruiting  faculty  for  the  pro- 
gram as  well.  Gottesman  said  while  the 
profession  is  relatively  new  in  the  civil- 
ian sector  in  Canada,  “we  are  excited  to 
offer  the  opportunity  of  academic  posi- 
tions — the  first  PA  faculty  at  U of  T — 
and  attract  PAs  interested  in  building 
the  profession  at  U of  T.” 

For  more  information  go  to: 
www.paconsortium.ca  or  e-mail 
inquiries  to:  physician.assistant@ 
utoronto.ca. 


Dr.  Maureen  Gottesman 


U of  T first  in  Canada  in  international 
research  rankings 


BY  LAURIE  STEPHENS 

The  University  of  Toronto 

has  been  recognized  as  the  top 
Canadian  university  — plac- 
ing 11th  overall  — in  a presti- 
gious ranking  that  measures 
the  performance  of  scientific 
papers  for  world  universities. 

The  ranking,  compiled 
by  the  Higher  Education 
Evaluation  and  Accreditation 
Council  of  Taiwan  (HEEACT), 
measures  the  productivity, 
impact  and  excellence  of  pub- 
lished scientific  papers.  Five 
hundred  universities  around 

“THE  TREMENDOUS 
DEDICATION  OF  OUR 
FACULTY  MEMBERS, 
BOTH  ON  CAMPUS  AND 
AT  OUR  AFFILIATED 
HOSPITALS,  IS 
REFLECTED  IN  THESE 
RESULTS.” 

DEAN  OF  MEDICINE 
CATHARINE  WHITESIDE 


the  world  are  evaluated 
annually. 

U of  T finished  14th  in  the 
rankings  last  year  and  12th  in 
2007,  the  inaugural  year  of 
HEEACT. 

Harvard  was  the  top  univer- 
sity in  this  year’s  rankings, 
followed  by  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  Stanford 
University. 

“While  these  rankings  are 
relatively  new,  they  are  an 
important  and  methodologi- 
cally robust  measure  of  the 
quantity  and  quali  ty  of 
research  performed  by  univer- 
sities around  the  world,”  said 
Professor  Paul  Young,  vice- 
president  (research).  “We’re 
thrilled  that  the  work  of 
U of  T’s  researchers  has  been 
recognized  as  being  among 
the  best  in  the  world.” 
HEEACT  is  the  main  in- 
stitution authorized  by  the 
Taiwanese  government  to  con- 
duct university  evaluation  in 
Taiwan.  Its  performance  meas- 
ures are  composed  of  eight 
indicators  in  three  areas: 

• The  relevance  of  the  univer- 
sity's research,  as  measured 
by  the  number  of  articles 
that  are  published  in  peer- 
reviewed  journals  over  a 
period  of  time; 

• The  impact  of  a university’s 


research,  as  measured  by 
the  number  of  citations  of 
a published  article  in  a 
specified  timeframe;  and 
• The  excellence  of  a universi- 
ty’s research,  as  measured  by 
the  number  of  highly  cited 
articles  and  the  number  of 
articles  published  in  high- 
impact  journals  over  a 
period  of  time. 

The  rankings  also  provide  a 
breakdown  by  scientific  field 
in  six  categories.  U of  T ranked 
sixth  in  clinical  medicine, 

14th  in  life  sciences,  16th  in 
social  sciences,  24th  overall  in 
agriculture,  26th  in  engineer- 
ing and  34th  in  natural  sci- 
ences. U of  T was  the  top- 
ranked  Canadian  university  in 
all  of  these  fields  except  for 
agriculture. 

“The  tremendous  dedica- 
tion of  our  faculty  members, 
both  on  campus  and  at  our 
affiliated  hospitals,  is  reflected 
in  these  results,”  said 
Professor  Catharine 
Whiteside,  dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine.  “We  are  very 
proud  of  their  achievements 
and  honoured  by  this  recogni- 
tion from  the  global  academic 
community.” 

For  complete  results  of  the 
rankings,  visit:  http:/ / 
ranking.heeact.edu.tw/. 


BY  ANjUM  NAYYAR 


Looking  to  unleash  your  creative  side?  Or  maybe  you  want 
to  improve  your  presentation  skills  to  get.  that  next  promotion. 
Whatever  the  need,  Hart  House  has  new  creative  classes  launching 
this  fall  to  improve  your  personal  or  career  growth  through  its 
theatre,  movie-making  or  photography  streams. 

Paul  Templin,  managing  director  of  Hart  House  Theatre,  said 
in  conceptualizing  the  creative  classes  and  workshop  classes  he 
tapped  into  the  feedback  of  experts  in  the  community. 

"I  was  trying  to  figure  out  a way  of  replicating  the  benefits  of 
being  involved  in  a theatrical  presentation.  The  idea  of  breaking 
out  the  benefits  in  bite-size  portions  and  offering  them  in  terms 
of  classes  was  unique,"  said  Templin. 

"So  the  opportunity  to  do  an  improv  class  would  allow  students 
to  think  on  their  feet,  exercise  their  wit  and  explore  different  ways 
for  them  to  express  themselves  creatively.  We're  not  trying  to  train 
actors  but  rather  to  give  students  the  benefits  of  theatrical  experi- 
ence. A lot  of  acting  coaches  were  intrigued  by  that  idea." 

Classes  such  as  Fun  With  Language,  The  Art  of  Being  Professional 
in  Any  Career  and  Staying  Centred  and  Focused  are  just  a few  that 
are  open  to  the  university  community  and  the  general  public.. 
Templin  said  classes  have  been  developed  to  address  a market  need 
for  further  skill  development.  Whether  it  is  a Shakespeare  class  for  a 
student  that  auditioned  for  a Shakespeare  part  and  didn't  get  it  or  a 
presentation  skills  class  for  a sales  manager  looking  to  get  a promo- 
tion, the  30  new  classes  will  be  a unique  addition  to  the  Hart  House 
repertoire  and  to  the  university. 

"These  classes  are  for  anybody  who  wishes  to  express  themselves 
better  or  someone  who  wants  to  get  more  self-confidence  or  some- 
one who  wants  to  get  involved  with  a creative  community,"  Templin 
said.  "We  are  taking  artists  from  the  performing  world  and  getting 
them  to  share  their  expertise  with  non-performers." 

The  classes  will  enlist  some  of  Canada's  most  accomplished 
artists,  teachers  and  directors  as  they  present  sessions  that  use  per- 
formance, filmmaking  and  photography  in  this  series  of  eight-week 
classes  designed  for  both  beginners  and  intermediates.  Instructors 
include  such  industry  experts  as  Kevin  McCormick,  David  Smukler, 
Peter  Van  Wart,  Alan  Powell  and  Tracey  German. 

Registration  for  the  classes  begins  on  Sept.  1. 

Visit  www.harthouse.ca/classes. 
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Katrina  McHugh 

Sales  Representative 
Committed  to  Service 


Direct  Line:  416-833-5900 
kmchugh@f>raydonhi  ll.com 
am.  somethingdifferent . ca 


"Doming  in  September! 

Annex/Harbord  Village. 
Fantastic  5-bedroom  semi 
with  2-car  garage. 

Currently  divided  but 
converts  easily  to  single 
family.  For  more  details, 
please  contact  me. 


GRAYDON  HILL  REALTY  LTD.,  BROKERAGE 


8 Price  Street  Toronto,  Ontario  M4W  1Z4 

Tel.  416-922-1142  Fax.  416-922-1170 


Sunnybrook  Speaker  Series 

Holland  Musculoskeletal  Program 

Accessing  Care  for  Hip  & Knee 
Arthritis:  What  You  Need  to  Know 

Join  us  for  an  evening  talk  on  Hip  & Knee  Arthritis 
WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23,  2009  6:30  - 8:30  P.M. 

Sunnybrook  experts  will  discuss: 

• Access  to  Care:  Wait  Times  Are  Shorter  Than  You  May 
Think  - Dr.  Hans  Kreder,  Chief,  Holland  Musculoskeletal 
Program 

• Community  Partnerships  & Resources:  Help  is  Available  - 
Deborah  Kennedy,  Manager,  Hip  and  Knee  Program 
Development 

• The  Patient  Journey  In  Hip  & Knee  Replacement: 
Dispelling  Myths  - Dr.  Jeffrey  Gollish,  Medical  Director, 
Holland  Centre 

Please  RSVP  your  attendance  by  September  21,  2009 

Phone:416-480.4117  e-mail:  speaker. series®  sunnybrook  .ca 

Free  Admission  Free  Parking,  Garage  One 

Wednesday,  September  23,  2009  6:30  - 8:30 p.m. 

McLaughlin  Auditorium,  Bayview  Campus 

E Wing  Ground  Floor,  2075  Bayview  Avenue 


^ Sunnybrook 

HEALTH  SCIENCES  CENTRE 


Tired  Aching  Legs? 
Get  relief  with 
Compression  Therapy 


0Help  relieve  tired  tec 
0 Reduce  swelling 
0 Relieve  the  pain  of 
mild  varicose  veins 
0 Improve  blood  flow 
0 Revitalize  your  legs 


^r\»  ,0  HcutiiicD 

< ProfessionaC  TamiCy  Toot  care 


JOBST  support  center 

Gradient  compression  stockings  help  the  blood  in  your  veins 
to  flow  in  the  right  direction,  back  toward  your  heart.  This 
helps  manage  and  prevent  the  progression  of  various  vein-related 
diseases.  Even  if  your  veins  and  valves  are  damaged.  This  therapy 
may  help  relieve  the  discomfort  in  your  legs  and  feet. 

DEDICATED  TO  HELP  KEEP  YOU  WALKING  IN  COMFORT  ! 
***  Book  Your  Appointment  Online  *** 
www.stepbystepfootcare.ca 

Toronto/Head  Office  : 27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407  416-214-4697 

Across  Sr.  Michaels  Hospital 

Orthotics  and  Compression  Stockings  May  Be  Covered  Under 
UofT  Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 


Philosopher 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

probability  as  a fundamental 
concept  in  both  theory  and 
practice  in  the  modern  world.” 


University  Professor 
Ian  Hacking 


“Awards  are  significant  when 
they  raise  the  profile  of  various 
different  types  of  human  activ- 
ity,” said  Hacking.  “The  Nobel 
Prizes  have  done  a marvelous 
job  of  promoting  the  sciences; 
the  Holberg  and  some  other 
more  recent  international 
prizes  intend  to  do  the  same 
for  the  humanities.” 

Hacking,  who  joined  U of  T 
in  1983,  said  the  university  has 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  be 
where  he  is  today. 

“It  has  paid  me  to  do  what 
I do,  in  my  own  way,  even 
though  I am  a loner.  Above  all 
it  has  enabled  me  to  teach  and 
work  with  successive  genera- 
tions. When  I got  [the  Social 
Science  and  Humanities 
Research  Council]  Gold  Medal 


wins  Holberg 

in  Ottawa  last  year,  I said, 
‘teachers  need  students  more 
than  students  need  teachers.' 

I did  not  mean  graduate  stu- 
dents only.  The  most  impor- 
tant part  of  a university  is 
undergraduate  education. 
Everything  else  is  secondary  to 
that.  I am  deeply  grateful  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  for  giv- 
ing me  the  greatest  honour  a 
philosopher  can  have,  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  inter- 
esting young  minds  while  still 
having  the  ability  to  live  in 
modest  comfort.” 

The  University  of  Toronto 
returned  Hacking’s  regard, 
naming  him  a University 
Professor  in  1991. 

“Professor  Hacking  is  one  of 
the  great  thinkers  of  our  time,” 
said  Professor  Paul  Young, 
vice-president  (research).  “His 
innovative  work  as  a philoso- 
pher touches  on  so  many 
aspects  of  the  human  experi- 
ence — medicine,  language, 
science,  psychology  and  psy- 
chiatry — which  is  why  his 
contributions  have  been  and 
continue  to  be  so  valuable. 

“It  is  a tremendous  and  richly 
deserved  honour  for  Professor 
Hacking  to  be  awarded  the 
Holberg  Prize,  one  of  the  most 
prestigious  scholarly  prizes 
in  the  world.  We  are  deeply 
proud  of  this  spectacular 
achievement.” 

Hacking’s  recent  work  ranges 
across  topics  such  as  obesity, 
race  and  autism. 


Prize 

“My  key  long-term  project  — 
which  began  in  1982  — is 
understanding  the  ways  in 
which  distinctive  styles  of  sci- 
entific thinking  have  arisen 
from  the  early  development  of 
ancient  mathematics,  through 
the  hypothetical  modelling  of 
the  universe  (Galileo),  labora- 
tory thinking,  taxonomic  clas- 
sification (Linnaeus)  and,  of 
course,  probabilistic  reasoning, 
which  is  where  I started.  I have 
published  a ‘promissory  note’ 
titled  Scientific  Reason,  Taipei, 
2009.  This  little  book  consists 
of  some  lectures  recently  given 
in  Taiwan.  I believe  there  are 
deep  philosophical  conse- 
quences about  the  nature  of 
truth  and  objectivity.” 

“Ian  Hacking  is  a scholar  of 
staggering  depth  and  breadth. 
He  has  enriched,  in  profound 
ways,  our  understanding  of 
topics  as  diverse  as  statistical 
inference,  the  emergence  of  the 
concept  of  probability,  autism, 
the  looping  effects  of  classifica- 
tions of  humans  and  the 
nature  of  objectivity,”  said 
Professor  Cheryl  Misak,  vice- 
president  and  provost.  “Count- 
less University  of  Toronto  stu- 
dents, both  undergraduate  and 
graduate,  have  been  privileged 
to  have  had  his  careful  atten- 
tion. I'm  thrilled  that  he  has 
received  this  well-deserved 
and  most  illustrious  prize.” 
Hacking  will  receive  the 
Holberg  Prize  at  a Nov.  25 
ceremony  in  Bergen,  Norway. 


IN  MEMORIAL! 

Meszaros  was  expert  in  museum  studies 


BY  AILSA  FERGUSON 

Cheryl  Meszaros,  a lecturer 
in  the  Faculty  of  Information, 
died  July  22  after  a brief 
struggle  with  cancer.  She 
was  53  years  old. 

Meszaros  was  born  in 
Humboldt,  Sask.,  and  received 
her  BA  (hons)  in  art  and  art 
history  from  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan  in  1984.  In  1990 
she  received  her  MA  from 
Queen’s  University  and  earned 
a PhD  from  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  in  2005,  with 
her  thesis  entitled  Between 
Authority  and  Autonomy: 
Critically  Engaged  Interpre- 
tation in  the  Art  Museum. 

A lecturer,  writer  and  muse- 
um consultant  specializing  in 
interpretation,  Meszaros  had 
an  illustrious  career  in  muse- 
ums before  joining  U of  T,  serv- 
ing as  senior  manager  and  head 
of  public  programs  at  the 
Vancouver  Art  Gallery  from 
1995  to  2006  and  as  head  of 
public  programs  and  education 
at  the  Mendel  Art  Gallery  in 
Saskatoon  from  1986  to  1994. 
As  well,  she  was  a part-time  lec- 
turer at  UBC  during  her  time  at 
the  Vancouver  Art  Gallery  and 
filled  the  same  role  at  the 


University  of  Saskatchewan 
while  at  the  Mendel.  In  2004 
she  held  the  prestigious  posi- 
tion of  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum 
Scholar  in  Los  Angeles. 

When  Meszaros  joined  the 
Faculty  of  Information  in  2007 
as  an  expert  on  issues  related  to 
interpretation  at  the  museum, 
she  was  an  instant  hit,  popular 
with  both  the  students  in  the 
master  of  museum  studies 
program  and  among  her 
colleagues. 

“Cheryl's  contributions  in 
the  museum  sector  were  highly 
regarded  as  she  led  the  revital- 
ization of  our  museum  studies 
program  here,”  said  Professor 
Seamus  Ross,  dean  of  the 


faculty.  “Her  100-watt  smile 
and  infectious,  energetic  spirit 
echoed  throughout  our  halls. 
She  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
everyone  here.” 

As  well  as  teaching  courses 
on  the  Exhibition  Project; 
Exhibitions,  Interpretation, 
Communication;  and 
Interpretation  and  Meaning- 
Making  in  Cultural  Insti- 
tutions, Meszaros  helped  stu- 
dents in  many  ways  — among 
them,  she  gave  wholehearted 
support  to  students  making  the 
transition  into  the  professional 
work  world,  co-ordinated  pan- 
els for  students  to  participate 
in  the  Canadian  Museums 
Association  conference  and  led 
diverse  reading  groups  for  stu- 
dents from  within  the  program 
and  further  afield. 

“We  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
teacher,  a mentor,  a friend,” 
said  Professor  Lynne  Howarth, 
interim  director  of  the  muse- 
um studies  program.  “Cheryl 
cared  deeply  about  the  muse- 
um studies  program;  more 
than  that,  she  celebrated  the 
many  talents  and  successes 
of  every  student.  Her  energy, 
enthusiasm  and  commit- 
ment will  endure  in  our 
memories.” 
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Computer  science 
undergraduate 
research  poster  day 

BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

The  Department  of  Computer  Science  gives  undergraduate  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  do  research  during  the  summer  and  for- 
mally present  their  findings,  just  as  their  graduate  counterparts  do. 

For  five  years  now  undergraduates  have  been  enjoying  network- 
ing and  sharing  their  research  with  their  peers  in  an  informal 
setting.  Undergraduate  liaison  and  senior  lecturer  Francois  Pitt 
organized  the  event  and  said  it  gives  undergraduates  the  rare 
opportunity  to  do  funded  research  and  practise  the  invaluable 
skill  of  communicating  that  research  to  an  audience  outside  the 
classroom. 

Students  use  the  slower  summer  months  to  dig  into  deeper 
research.  Some  are  funded  by  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council  of  Canada  and  some  are  doing  it 
for  course  credit  — but  both  groups  are  getting  a true  taste  of  what 
graduate  school  will  be  like. 

Third-year  computer  science  and  architecture  student  Samar 
Sabie  used  her  research  funding  to  create  a new  interface  for  wiki 
users  that  creates  colour  graphs  and  charts  based  on  an  Excel-like 
program.  It’s  called  vizExpress:  Graphing  Made  Easy  in  Wiki  Pages 
and  she  said  researchers  and  bloggers  — who  share  large  amounts 
of  data  electronically  — will  find  the  application  useful. 

Sabie  said  the  poster  event  is  extremely  helpful  when  it  comes 
to  sharpening  your  communications  skills. 

“When  you  are  working  in  the  industry  you  have  to  be  able  to 
talk  to  people  about  [research]  and  tell  them  how  it  works,”  she 
said.  “I  am  definitely  going  to  graduate  school.  I've  got  an  idea 
what  it’s  all  about  now,  working  with  a supervisor.” 

Pitt  said  the  poster  event  is  very  useful. 

“It’s  a great  chance  to  practise  presenting  in  this  format  — 
which  is  important  academically  speaking,  particularly  if  they  are 
planning  on  going  to  grad  school.  They  have  to  summarize  their 
research  and  put  it  into  an  interesting  format,”  he  noted.  “Also, 
sometimes  people  are  so  busy  with  their  own  work  they  don’t 
realize  what  other  people  are  working  on.” 

Three  students  — one  on  summer  exchange  from  France,  work- 
ing for  credit,  along  with  one  graduate  and  one  undergraduate, 
both  doing  funded  research  — aim  to  revolutionize  the  bane  of 
existence  for  teaching  assistants:  marking  papers.  They  are  updat- 
ing the  electronic  marking  application  called  MarkUs  to  make  it 
more  user-friendly  for  TAs,  professors  and  students.  Nelle 
Varoquaux,  Mike  Conley  and  Severin  Gehwolf  said  they 
have  laid  the  foundation  for  future  developers  to  build  on  the 
code  they’ve  created  to  make  the  system  better  (http:/ / 
markusproject.org/). 

“It’s  a reimplementation  of  something  that  was  built  a couple 
years  ago.  We  want  to  recreate  the  easy  flexibility  of  grading 
student  work  with  pen  on  paper  but  in  a web  application,' 
said  Conley. 

Varoquaux,  an  engineering  student  from  Ecole  Centrale  de 
Nantes,  added,  “YVe’ve  updated  the  submission  rules;  for  example, 
we’ve  modified  it  so  that  students  are  warned  automatically  that 
points  may  be  deducted  and  the  paper  may  not  be  marked  right 
away  when  they  submit  late  papers.  Professors  like  this.” 

Pitt  said  the  poster  session  is  a fitting  culmination  of  the 
students’  research. 

“What  is  so  important  is  that  it  gets  them  excited  in  what  they 
are  working  on  from  an  academic  perspective.” 


Computer  science  and  architecture  student  Samar  Sabie. 


Infrared  technology  aids 
motor-impaired  people 


thermal  radiation  emitted  by  a 


BY  ANJUM  NAYYAR 

A U of  T professor  has 

found  a way  for  people  with 
severe  motor  impairments  to 
communicate  with  the  use  of 
an  infrared  camera. 

Professor  Tom  Chau,  direc- 
tor of  the  clinical  engineering 
program  and  senior  scientist 
and  theme  leader  (innovation 
and  development)  at  Bloorview 
Research  Institute,  says  infrared 
thermography  can  be  used  as  a 
non-invasive  and  non-contact 
access  pathway  by  which  indi- 
viduals with  disabilities  can 
interact  and  perhaps  eventually 
communicate. 

Infrared  thermography  refers 
to  the  measurement  of  the 
radiation  emitted  by  the  sur- 
face of  an  object  in  the  infrared 
range  of  the  electromagnetic 
spectrum.  Infrared  cameras  use 
specialized  lenses  manufac- 
tured to  focus  this  thermal 
radiation  onto  a focal  plane 
of  infrared  detectors. 

Chau's  research  involves 
exploiting  the  local  tempera- 
ture changes  associated  with 
the  mouth  opening  and 
closing. 

“The  human  body  is  an 
emitter  of  radiation  and  the 
radiation  that’s  emitted  can  be 
measured,”  Chau  said.  “In  the 
face  there’s  a complex  network 
of  blood  vessels.  When  you 
experience  different  emotions 
there’s  different  flow  of  blood 
through  the  face  and  this 
causes  temperature  changes 
we  can  measure  non-invasively 
using  a thermal  camera.” 

He  first  came  up  with  the 
idea  while  working  with  a 
patient  in  his  20s  who  wasn’t 
able  to  speak. 

“One  thing  [the  patient] 
could  do  reliably  was  open  and 
close  his  mouth  and  that’s  a 


Infrared  cameras  detect 
human  head. 

very  tricky  thing  to  capture,” 
said  Chau.  “We  came  up 
with  the  idea  that  a person  is 
warmer  when  they  open  their 
mouth.  As  long  as  there’s  heat 
there,  the  camera  can  pick  it 
up.  We  are  looking  for  a tem- 
perature change  and  motion 
when  a person  opens  and 
closes  his  mouth.  If  you’re  just 
moving  your  head,  it  doesn't 
work  because  there  is  no 
temperature  change. 

“The  mouth  opening/clos- 
ing just  acts  as  a switch.  That 
switch  can  be  used  to  select 
letters  of  the  alphabet  from  an 
on-screen  keyboard  or  images 
in  a picture  communication 
board.  That’s  how  someone 
can  use  the  one  action  (mouth 
opening/closing)  to  make 
choices.  Now  this  individual 
is  able  to  type  on  a computer 
using  the  thermal  camera 
switch.” 

In  the  lab,  the  camera  is 


pointed  at  him  while  he  sits 
in  front  of  the  computer  and 
every  time  he  indicates  a letter 
he  wants,  he  opens  his  mouth 
and  the  camera  captures  it. 

Chau  said  the  technology 
has  made  all  the  difference  for 
his  patient. 

“A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  the 
individual  said  his  first  word 
in  his  life,  in  his  26  years.  This 
was  in  the  lab  and  his  mother 
was  there.  He  was  typing  letter 
by  letter  [using  his  mouth  as  a 
switch].  He  typed  m-u-t-h-e-r. 
His  mom  realized  he  was  say- 
ing mother  and  she  just  broke 
down  in  tears.  It  was  a dramatic 
moment.  It  has  become  such  a 
liberating  technology  for  this 
individual.” 

Chau  and  his  team  are 
the  first  in  the  world  to  use 
infrared  thermography  for 
this  purpose  and  the  first  to 
publish  on  the  thermographic 
technology. 


U of  T archeologists  find  ancient  tablets 


BY  SEAN  BETTAM 

Excavations  led  by  a U of  T 

archeologist  at  the  site  of  a 
recently  discovered  temple 
in  southeastern  Turkey 
have  uncovered  a cache  of 
cuneiform  tablets  dating 
back  to  the  Iron  Age  period 
between  1200  and  600  BCE. 
Found  in  the  temple’s  cella, 
or  “holy  of  holies,”  the  tablets 
are  part  of  a possible  archive. 
The  cella  also  contained  gold, 
bronze  and  iron  implements, 
libation  vessels  and  ornately 
decorated  ritual  objects. 

“The  assemblage  appears  to 
represent  a Neo-Assyrian 
renovation  of  an  older  Neo- 
Hittite  temple  complex,  pro- 
viding a rare  glimpse  into 
the  religious  dimension  of 
Assyrian  imperial  ideology,” 
said  Timothy  Harrison, 


professor  of  near  eastern 
archeology  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Near  and  Middle 
Eastern  Civilizations  and 
director  of  U of  T's  Tayinat 
Archaeological  Project.  “The 
tablets,  and  the  information 
they  contain,  may  possibly 
highlight  the  imperial  ambi- 
tions of  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  ancient  world 
and  its  lasting  influence  on 
the  political  culture  of  the 
Middle  East.” 

Partially  uncovered  in  2008 
at  Tell  Tayinat,  capital  of  the 
Neo-Hittite  kingdom  of 
Palastin,  the  structure  of  the 
building  where  the  tablets 
were  found  preserves  the  clas- 
sic plan  of  a Neo-Hittite  tem- 
ple. It  formed  part  of  a sacred 
precinct  that  once  included 
monumental  stelae  carved  in 
Luwian  (an  extinct  Anatolian 


language  once  spoken  in 
Turkey)  hieroglyphic  script 
but  which  were  found  by  the 
expedition  smashed  into  tiny 
shard-like  fragments. 

“Tayinat  was  destroyed 
by  the  Assyrian  king  Tiglath- 
pileser  III  in  738  BCE  and  then 
transformed  into  an  Assyrian 
provincial  capital,  equipped 
with  its  own  governor  and 
imperial  administration,”  said 
Harrison.  “Scholars  have  long 
speculated  that  the  reference 
to  Calneh  in  Isaiah’s  oracle 
against  Assyria  alludes  to 
Tiglath-pileser’s  devastation 
of  Kunulua  — i.e.,  Tayinat. 

The  destruction  of  the  Luwian 
monuments  and  conversion 
of  the  sacred  precinct  into  an 
Assyrian  religious  complex 
may  represent  the  physical 
manifestation  of  this  historic 
event.” 
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Working  towards  a greener  world 


U of  T professors  teach 
'Carbon  Finance  101' 


Climate  change  is  changing  the  way 
we  do  business,  bringing  carbon 
finance  into  the  fiscal  equation. 

In  today’s  increasingly  environmen- 
tally conscious  world,  industrialized 
nations  are  seeking  to  reduce  their 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  to  meet  obli- 
gations under  the  UN’s  Kyoto  Protocol. 

Rather  than  reducing  their  own 
emissions,  countries  often  turn  to  car- 
bon finance  techniques.  They  pay  a 
project  entity,  such  as  a wind  farm  or 
biofuel  production  company,  for  the 
emissions  reductions  it  generates. 
Reductions  are  calculated  on  a yearly 
basis  and  these  credits  in  emission 
reduction  accrue  to  the  developed 
country  that  has  invested  in  the  proj- 
ect. The  selling  of  emission  reductions 
has  been  shown  to  increase  the  finan- 
cial viability  of  these  projects. 

Despite  its  prevalence  today,  most 
policy-  and  decision-makers  are  ill 
equipped  to  deal  with  the 
complexities  of 
carbon 
finance. 

Enter  the 
Centre  for 
Environment’s  carbon 
finance  seminar,  part  of  its  professional 
development  series.  Everyone  from 
business  leaders  to  non-governmental 
organization  executives  can  receive  a 
certificate  in  carbon  finance  after  com- 
pleting a three-day  workshop  and  a 
take-home  exam. 

The  popular  U of  T series,  now  in  its 
second  year,  has  gone  on  the  road,  due 
to  numerous  national  and  international 
requests  for  the  program. 

Instructors  Rodney  White  and 
Sonia  Labatt  and  a team  of  business 
colleagues  from  the  carbon  finance 
community  just  completed  their  sev- 
enth workshop  in  Calgary  and  sixth  in 
Sao  Paulo.  They  are  off  to  Vancouver  in 


U of  T’s  Rodney  White 


October,  back  to  Toronto  in  November, 
Phoenix  in  February,  London  in 
October  and  then  possibly  Shanghai 
and  Dubai. 

Six  years  ago,  White  and  Labatt,  pro- 
fessors who  have  developed  a number 
of  graduate  courses  still  being  taught  at 
U of  T,  recognized  the  need  for  profes- 
sional training  and  education  in  this 
extraordinary  new  world  of  environ- 
mental finance.  In  2007  they  co- 
authored Carbon  Finance  — the 
Financial  Implications  of  Climate 
Change,  which  was  an  expansion 
of  a chapter  in  their  first  joint  text, 
Environmental  Finance:  A Guide 
to  Environmental  Risk  Assessment 
and  Financial  Products  (2002). 

Workshop  attendees  gain  an  under- 
standing of  the  mechanisms  of  the  car- 
bon markets  and  the  latest  status  of 
national  and  international  initiatives. 
The  workshop  examines  relevant  case 
studies  and  probes  topics  such  as 
market  structure,  carbon  trading,  tax 
versus  trade,  carbon  market  mech- 
anisms, voluntary  markets,  emis- 
sion reduction  and  project  finance 
as  climate  policy,  risk  management, 
carbon  accounting  principles,  meas- 
urement, reporting  and  verification. 
The  instructors  work  closely  with 
the  business  community  to  assess 
the  practicality  of  courses. 

“We  teach  them  what  these  jobs  are 
all  about  and  what  the  different  com- 
panies are  doing.” 

Although  Labatt  believes  carbon 
financing  is  here  to  stay,  there  are  still 
many  naysayers.  She  sees  the  fears  as 
the  same  as  those  that  cropped  up  in 
Toronto  with  the  smoking  ban  in 
restaurants  and  bars. 

“When  they  introduced  the  ban 
everyone  said,  Oh  this  is  going  to  shut 
down  all  the  pubs,  people  will  lose 
their  businesses  and  so  on,  but  once  it’s 
regulated  and  everyone  is  on  an  even 
playing  field,  well,  we  see  there  is  no 
problem  at  all.” 

The  pair  said  insurance  companies 
are  showing  leadership  advocating  for 
regulations. 

“Businesses  are  very  much  in  favour 
of  bringing  in  a legislative  framework,” 
Labatt  said.  “It's  very  troubling  to  see 
that  the  federal  governments  haven’t 
picked  this  up  yet,  but  with  the  new 
[U.S.]  president  things  are  finally 
changing  and  we  expect  Canada  will 
follow  suit.” 


Students  reap  what  they  .sow 


To  feed  a city  of  the  size  of  Toronto,  6,000 
tonnes  of  food  must  be  imported  daily,  but 
U of  T students  from  all  disciplines  are  digging 
into  a more  sustainable  solution  — urban 
agriculture. 

The  campus  agriculture  group,  a cross-campus 
collaboration  of  community  partners,  students, 
staff  and  faculty,  are  literally  breaking  ground 
with  a new  pilot  project.  This  subcommittee  of 
the  St.  George  campus’  sustainability  advisory 
committee  is  dedicated  to  unifying  and 
expanding  agricultural  initiatives  on  campus 
and  their  U of  T campus  agricultural  projects 
(UTCAP)  are  a step  in  that  direction. 

UTCAP  co-ordinated  five  garden  projects  this 
year:  a rooftop  garden  on  the  Galbraith  Building 
initiated  by  engineering  graduate  students, 
expanded  plots  at  Hart  House  and  Hart  House 
Farm,  the  U of  T Students’  Union  equity  garden 
and  a new  student-run  garden  at  U of  T 
Scarborough.  Fresh  food  that  includes  tomatoes, 
peppers,  peas,  beans,  lettuce,  carrots,  squash, 
zucchini,  kale,  garlic,  herbs,  cucumbers,  beets, 
corn,  radishes,  melons  and  potatoes  will  be 
shared  among  the  U of  T community 
including  chefs,  the  Hot  Yam  cooking 
collective,  volunteers  and  food  banks. 

The  projects  reflect  a goal  of 
promoting  well-co-ordinated 
gardening  projects  that  provide  the 
university  community  with  healthy  food 


and  community-building  opportunities, s«[ 
as  a living  classroom.  In  the  long  term,  thgnup 
hopes  to  establish  U of  T as  a model  instill® 
for  sustainable  urban  living. 

David  Berliner  is  one  of  the  students^ 
spearheaded  the  collaboration,  with  helpfrom 
the  U of  T Environmental  Resource  Netwo4and 
dozens  of  committed  volunteers. 

“One  of  the  things  we  are  really  interest 
here  is  having  the  gardens  become  a schiofa 
hotbed  for  student  engagement,”  he  saidd®^ 
that  students  are  renowned  for  their  lackad^ 
eating  habits.  “We  want  students  to  che\t® 
their  food,  in  terms  of  thinking  about  wliatttiey 
are  eating  and  the  nutritional  content. 
to  link  people  back  to  their  food.” 

Berliner  said  one  of  things  that  will  help|f 
project  succeed  and  flourish  is  the  breadtlioi 
participants 

“People  are  very  proud  and  excited  to  Id 
garden  projects,  so  they  work  really  hard. .mm 
it  comes  time  to  graduate,  then  they  are  j®ti 
One  of  our  advantages  is  the  diversity  of 
stakeholders.  Having  all  the  different  groups 
involved,  especially  an  interdisciplinary 
collection  of  students,  really  lends  strenghto 
our  project.  Having  staff  involved  provides^ 
strong  backbone  and  lends  continuity  to  it." 

He  cited  Arlene  Stein,  director  of  events 
catering  at  Hart  House,  as  one  of  their  biggest 
supporters. 
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Redurtinn  in  pollutants  hasn't  reduced  GTA  smng 


When  the  hot  weather  returns,  so  does  the  smog. 

Despite  efforts  over  the  last  decade  that  have 
effectively  reduced  the  precursors  to  smog,  the  actual 
smog  levels  have  been  slow  to  respond,  says  Professor 
Jennifer  Murphy,  Canada  Research  Chair  in 
atmospheric  and  environmental  chemistry. 

“The  number  of  days  where  the  temperature  is  above 
30  Celsius  is  very,  very  strongly  correlated  to  smog 
days,”  she  said. 

Looking  over  the  last  decade,  there  has  been  no 
overall  reduction  in  smog  in  the  GTA,  despite  best 
efforts  to  control  some  of  the  contributing  factors, 
Murphy  noted,  a finding  that  is  a bit  of  a surprise. 

Murphy  is  an  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  whose 
research  focuses  on  ground-level  air  pollution  including 
the  atmospheric  gas  known  as  ozone,  which  contributes 
to  smog.  She  and  graduate  student  Jeff  Geddes  used 
data  from  governmen  t monitoring  agencies  to  explore 
smog  control  in  Toronto  and  its  inherent  challenges  in 
a paper  published  in  the  July  issue  of  Atmospheric 
Environment. 

Their  work  confirmed  that  smog  days  are  still  as 
prevalent  as  ever.  “Local  clean  air  efforts  have  focused 
mainly  on  reducing  traffic  and  vehicle  exhaust,  which 
has  led  to  dramatic  reductions  in  nitrogen  oxides  and 
hydrocarbons  — two  key  precursors  to  smog,”  Murphy 
said.  “But  these  efforts  have  not  led  to  a drop  in  smog 
days  in  the  GTA.” 

Murphy  acknowledged  that  this  summer  hasn’t 
provided  a textbook  case,  given  the  cooler  weather. 

“It's  no  surprise  we’ve  not  had  many  smog  days  this 
year  but  once  the  weather  gets  back  to  the  way  it  has 
been,  basically  we’ll  see  we’ve  made  all  these  reductions 
in  the  precursors  to  smog  but  this  hasn’t  resulted  a 
reduction  yet  in  smog.” 

Murphy  said  her  work  explains  the  chemistry  behind 
the  findings. 

“Despite  these  reductions  in  the  precursors,  the 
chemistry  of  the  atmosphere  in  Toronto  is  still  a 
polluted  soup  of  chemicals  and  we  will  need  to 
reduce  primary  pollutants  or  emissions  much  more 
dramatically  before  we  can  expect  to  see  a really  big 
impact  in  those  ozone  concentrations,”  she  said. 

“Ozone  doesn’t  come  out  of  a tailpipe,  it  gets  formed 
in  the  atmosphere  from  other  pollutants  that  we  emit. 
It’s  not  as  easy  to  control  as  other  things  because  it’s  not 
a one-to-one  relationship.  So  you  can’t  just  stop  driving 
and  everything  goes  away,”  she  said. 
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“Really  it’s  the  students  leading  the  project. 
I’m  just  their  conduit  to  help  them  find  what 
they  need  administratively  in  the  university.  Just 
being  a resource,  really,”  Stein  said.  “David  has 
a lot  of  energy  and  passion  and  he  is  really  com- 
mitted to  this  project  and  bringing  everyone 
together.  He  is  a great  leader  and  I think  he’ll 
be  a real  asset  and  a resource  to  Hart  House.” 


"Having  all  the  different  groups 
involved,  especially  an  interdisciplinary 
collection  of  students,  really  lends 
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strength  to  our  project.  Having  staff 
involved  provides  that  strong  backbone 
and  lends  continuity  to  it." 

Organizer  David  Berliner 


;th  to  Berliner  graduated  this  year  with  an 

es  that  undergraduate  degree  in  environmental  studies 
i it.”  and  has  been  hired  by  Hart  House  to  continue 

nts  and  working  on  sustainability  projects,  including 
ggest  the  gardens,  this  fall.  For  more  information 

contact  uoftagriculture@gmail.com. 


Professor  Jennifer  Murphy  (right)  and  chemistry  graduate  student  Raluca  Ellis  set  up  a sampling 
inlet  on  the  roof  of  a trailer  during  a 2007  air  quality  study  in  southwestern  Ontario. 


Lawn  order:  the  pesticide  ban 


In  a move  that  was  a long  time  coming,  says 
U of  T geographer  Sarah  Wakefield,  the  Ontario 
government  celebrated  Earth  Day  this  year  by 
banning  the  sale  and  use  of  more  than  250 
cosmetic,  or  non-essential,  pesticide  products 
and  over  95  pesticide  ingredients  — effectively 
eliminating  an  unnecessary  risk  to  the  environment 
and  most  notably,  to  children. 

The  Cosmetic  Pesticides  Ban  Act  supersedes  local 
municipal  pesticides  bylaws  by  creating  one  set  of 
rules  across  the  province.  Under  the  act  pesticides 
cannot  be  used  for  cosmetic  purposes  on  lawns, 
vegetable  and  ornamental  gardens,  patios, 
driveways,  cemeteries  and  in  parks  and  school- 
yards.  There  are  no  exceptions  for  pest  infestations 
in  these  areas,  since  lower  risk  pesticides  and 
alternatives  exist.  A pesticide  classification  system 
has  also  been  developed  to  support  the  ban. 

A similar  ban  in  Quebec  is  already  running  into 
trouble  with  US-based  Dow  AgroSciences  — a 
company  that  produces  one  of  the 
banned  substances.  Dow  is  seeking 
$2  million  in  damages  to  its 
business  under  Chapter  11  of 
the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement,  claiming  the 
regulation  is  not  scientifically 
based. 

Wakefield,  part  of  a team  that 
researches  environmental  health 
protection  in  cities,  begs  to  differ. 

“Is  there  really  a risk  related  to  pesticides  and 
is  it  worth  the  intervention?  I think  the  science  is 
showing  that  there  is.  And,  what’s  the  downside? 
There  are  local  businesses  that  make  a living  doing 
this,  but  in  terms  of  the  risk-benefit  equation  to  my 
mind  it’s  a no  brainer.” 

She  said  some  pesticide  sellers  will  have  to  change 
what  they  are  doing  to  respond  to  the  bylaw  but  the 
fact  that  many  cities  already  had  the  ban  in  place 
gave  many  lawn  care  companies  a head  start. 

She  applauds  the  province’s  move  towards  the 
non-toxic.  “Municipalities  had  to  act  because  there 
was  no  action  at  the  federal  or  provincial  level.  We 
saw  more  and  more  cities  starting  to  take  this  on 
before  the  province  finally  decided  to  regulate 
pesticide  use.  It’s  important  to  have  the  ability 


to  make  interventions  at  the  point  of  sale.” 
Wakefield  was  one  of  the  principal  investi- 
gators in  a research  project  titled  Enhancing 
Environmental  Health  Protection  in  a Multicultural 
City:  How  Can  We  Make  Toronto’s  Pesticide  Use 
Reduction  Program  More  Relevant  to  Ethnic  and 
Cultural  Minorities?  The  study  used  the  Toronto 
pesticide  bylaw  as  a case  example,  examining  how 
the  city  implements  municipal  environmental 
health  protection  policies  and  programs  in  a 
multicultural  context.  The  research  looked  at  both 
Hispanic  and  Chinese  communities  in  Toronto. 

“My  research  has  built  partnerships  with 
organizations  who  are  policy  influences,  ” 
Wakefield  said.  “By  developing  those  relationships 
and  talking  to  people  in  those  groups  and  in  the 
community  about  what  research  would  be  useful 
for  them,  I think  there’s  been  an  opportunity  to 
have  some  kind  of  policy  impact.” 

Wakefield  noted  a big  question  about  the  new 
bylaw  will  be  the  extent  of  enforcement 
undertaken. 

“Even  at  the  municipal  level 
enforcement  was  a big  issue.  Complaints- 
based  enforcement  doesn’t  give  a very 
consistent  geography  of  protection.  In 
our  research,  we  found  most  people 
don’t  think  that  it  is  appropriate  to 
report  on  your  neighbours,”  she  said. 
Wakefield  also  noted  that  the 
agriculture  and  forestry  sectors  are  exempt 
from  the  ban  while  golf  courses  have  some 
conditional  exemptions.  “The  argument  is  that  it 
would  seriously  impact  their  ability  to  run  their 
businesses  and  they  would  be  disadvantaged  in 
the  global  golf  market.  But  the  government  is 
working  with  golf  courses  to  reduce  pesticide  use,” 
she  said. 

One  large  institution  that  won’t  need  policing: 

U of  T.  The  university’s  lush  lawns  are  kept  plush  by 
twice-yearly  fertilizing  and  a hard-working  grounds 
crew  — no  chemicals  needed. 

“U  of  T has  not  used  pesticides  that  target  weeds 
— herbicides  — since  1993  or  1994  when  the 
university  passed  its  environmental  protection 
policy,”  said  Stan  Szwagiel,  manager  of  grounds 
services. 
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U of  T student  bikes  across  Canada  to  raise  awareness 
about  depression  and  suicide 


BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

It  took  just  92  days  for  Ben  Verboom  to  cycle  9,000 
kilometres,  but  it  took  him  five  years  to  come  to  terms 
with  his  father’s  suicide. 

The  U of  T physical  education  undergraduate  has 
just  completed  his  two-wheeled  tour,  Cycle  to  Help, 
across  the  country  to  raise  awareness  about  suicide 
prevention  and  mental  illness. 

Even  though  he's  raised  many  more  dollars  than  the 
kilometres  travelled,  he  said  he  didn’t  set  a monetary 
goal  because  it  would  not  be  an  accurate  measure  of 
success. 

“Fundraising  was  a sec- 
ondary goal.  For  anyone 
working  in  suicide  pre- 
vention or  mental  health, 
awareness  is  always  No.  1 
because  there  is  still  such 
a big  stigma  and  a real 
lack  of  knowledge  and 
education  around  mental 
health  issues,”  Verboom 
said. 

“Me  going  out  and 
telling  someone  my 
story  and  giving  them 
the  basic  facts  on  suicide 
and  depression  is  worth 
so  much  more  than  me 
getting  money  from 
someone.” 

The  20-year-old  arrived 
at  his  final  destination  in 
Victoria,  B.C.,  at  Mile  0 
of  the  Trans-Canada 
Highway  on  Aug.  17. 

He  said  he  was  amazed 
at  how  open  people  of 


all  ages  and  backgrounds  were  with  him  from  coast  to 
coast,  in  cities  and  remote  towns  alike,  when  talking 
about  their  own  experiences  with  mental  illness  — a 
disease  that  has  a small  voice  in  the  public  arena. 

Verboom  has  first-hand  experience  with  depres- 
sion. His  father,  Tim,  suffered  from  it  and  it  led  to 
his  January  2004  suicide  at  their  family  home  in  Ajax, 
Ont. 

Like  so  many,  Verboom  was  introduced  to  cycling  as 
a child  by  his  father,  who  was  avid  cyclist. 

“I'm  riding  my  dad’s  old  1999  Trek.  He  rode  this 
bike  from  Toronto  to  New  York  City  in  2001  after  the 
Sept.  11  attacks  to  raise  money  for  the  Red  Cross.  This 
is  the  bike  he’d  ride  when  we  were 
riding  together,  like  the  Manitoulin 
Island  trip  we  did.  And  we  had 
planned  on  doing  a cross-country 
trip  when  I was  younger.  Before  he 
died,  we  always  talked  about  it  but 
we  never  got  to  do  it  together  so  I’m 
fulfilling  that  commitment,  in  a 
sense.  By  bringing  his  bike,  it’s  like 
having  him  along  for  the  trip  and 
that  is  kind  of  special  to  me.” 
Verboom  had  no  formal  training, 
no  official  sponsor  and  had  never 
done  a long-distance  trip  before, 
except  for  the  100-kilometre  trip  to 
Manitoulin  with  his  dad  when  he 
was  14.  But  the  physical  hardships 
were  minor  compared  with  the  chal- 
lenge of  dealing  with  his  father's 
death. 

Cycling  across  Canada  discussing 
depression  and  suicide  has  been 
cathartic  for  Verboom. 

“Up  until  last  year  I avoided  the 
issues.  I spent  five  years  not  talking 
about  it.  I was  contributing  to  the 


If  you  are  in  crisis  in  Toronto  call 
416-408-HELP  (4357). 

U of  T students  looking  for  counselling 
services  should  call  Counselling  and 
Psychological  Services  at  416-978-8070. 

For  more  information  about  Verboom's  trip: 
http://site.cycletohelp.org/ 

stigma.  My  friends  didn’t  even  know.  Early  on,  I 
thought  it  was  a lost  cause.  I mean,  intuitively  you 
think  if  someone  wants  to  kill  themselves  there  is  not 
much  you  can  do  about  it.  I figured  it  was  hopeless.” 
But,  he  said  through  a little  research  and  sharing  his 
story  with  others,  he’s  found  hope. 

One  particularly  memorable  moment  was  at 
Eskasoni  First  Nation  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  largest 
Mi’kmaq  community  in  the  world. 

“It  was  a very  moving  experience.  It  really  hit  me 
hard  because  it  was  a community  of  3,000  and  they’ve 
had  one  suicide  every  four  weeks  on  average  since 
October.  In  such  a small  community,  it’s  just  unbeliev- 
able. They’ve  got  a K to  Grade  12  school  where  I talked 
to  probably  200  kids  and  then  visited  the  crisis  centre. 
It  was  a new  experience  for  me  because  every  single 
person  in  that  community  knew  every  one  of  the 
people  who  had  committed  suicide,”  he  said. 

“I’ve  never  been  around  that  many  people  who 
can  relate  to  the  loss  that  I’ve  had;  what  I’ve  gone 
through.  You  know  it's  not  just  like  losing  a loved  one. 
You  have  to  get  your  head  around  the  fact  that  they 
wanted  to  die.  It's  very  hard  to  accept  that.  It’s  a long- 
term process  that  I am  still  going  through.” 

He  said  it  is  very  important  to  him  to  let  people 
know  that  they  are  not  alone,  that  they  don’t  have 
to  live  in  silence  and  that  suicide  is  not  the  answer  — 
there  is  always  a better  way. 

“More  than  anything,  I think  that  I’ve  learned  that 
suicide  is  preventable,”  he  said. 


Physical  education  student  Ben  Verboom 


Obsession  has  its  benefits.  For  a limited 
time,  off  your  purchase 


New  Release  of  Suites! 
DOWNTOWN  Toronto: 

From  the  $270,000’s  - NOW  OPEN 

Sales  Centre  Hours: 

600  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto 
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Feed  your  obsession  with  Toronto's  hottest  designer  downtown 
condominium,  at  the  uber-chic  intersection  of  Bloor  and  Jarvis. 
Minutes  from  trendy  boutiques,  exclusive  clubs  and  restaurants, 
sophisticated  shopping  and  decadent  diversions.  This  sleek  and 
sexy  condominium  tower  otters  exhilarating  views  of  the  city  and 
beyond,  and  boasts  the  latest  in  building  amenities.  Always  in 
season,  this  is  the  place  to  be. 
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She  Said 


Have  ketchup,  can  travel 


BY  PAUL  FRAUMENI 


There  was  a day  not  long 
ago  when  I unwrapped  the 
meatloaf  sandwich  I'd 
brought  from  home  and  real- 
ized I didn’t  have  ketchup. 
Rules  are  rules  — you 
simply  cannot  eat  a meat- 
loaf  sandwich  without 
ketchup. 

I went  into  the  kitchen 
on  our  floor  and  found 
every  condiment  known 
to  humanity  — mayo, 
mustard,  raspberry  jam, 
peanut  butter,  curry 
sauce.  But  no  ketchup. 

I asked  my  colleagues  if 
they  had  ketchup.  Not  a 
glop  anywhere. 

By  this  point,  I was  not 
only  craving  that  meat- 
loaf  sandwich  but  I was 
also  going  into  the  ornery 
mood  I get  into  when  it’s 
time  to  eat  but  I'm  not 
eating.  Believe  me,  this 
is  a problem.  If  I have  a 
reservation  at  a restaurant 
and  we  arrive  and  get  that 
So  sorry,  but  it’s  going  to 
be  another  20  minutes, 
you're  welcome  to  wait  in 
the  bar  — I don’t  need  a 
drink,  I NEED  FOOD! 

Yeah,  I get  very  tempestuous. 

So,  there  I was,  without 
the  ketchup,  craving  the 
meatloaf  sandwich  and  com- 
ing down  with  a severe  case 
of  tempestuosis.  Plan  B was 
enacted.  I scrambled  down- 
stairs and  over  to  the  cafeteria 
in  Med  Sci.  Since  it  was  the 
lunch  hour,  it  was  busier  than 
Pearson  Airport  on  Christmas 
Eve.  I bolted  through  the 
crowd,  nearly  knocking 
people's  trays  upside-down 
and  headed  for  a corner  where 
I was  sure  they  had  ketchup. 

No  ketchup. 

I resorted  to  the  deep 
breathing  relaxation  exercise 
my  Buddhist  friend  taught 
me.  A little  calmer,  I asked  the 


woman  at  the  counter  and  she 
sent  me  to  another  counter 
and,  Lord  have  mercy,  I found 
it!  Ran  upstairs,  squeezed  the 
ketchup  onto  my  meatloaf 


sandwich,  vacuumed  it  into 
myself  and  was  thus  able  to 
become  a normal  human 
being  again. 

So  that’s  that  part  of  the 
story. 

But  here’s  the  really  stupid 
part. 

As  I write  this  in  mid-July, 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  moving 
from  the  third  floor  of  the 
McMurrich  Building  to  the 
second  floor.  And,  being  a 
classic  male  pack  rat,  I am 
finding  all  kinds  of  stuff 
I didn’t  even  know  I had 
or  that  I thought  I had  lost 
— like  the  Major  Accomplish- 
ments section  of  my  2006 


performance  appraisal  — in 
the  piles  of  stuff  and  drawers 
I never  open. 

I found,  for  example,  that 
I have  six  unopened  tooth- 
brushes. And  two 
pairs  of  brand  new 
black  socks.  And  a 
chip-and-dip  tray 
shaped  like  a cowboy 
hat,  a Vermont  fish- 
ing map,  a bunch  of 
pizza  parlour  menus 
from  Rochester,  duct 
tape,  a retro  wooden 
tennis  racket  and 
more  cold  medica- 
tion than  your  local 
drugstore. 

And  I found 
ketchup. 

Three  of  those  little 
bottles  you  get  with 
hotel  room  service. 

A colleague  had 
given  me  a few  when 
I had  a previous 
Where’s  the  Ketchup 
freakout  and  I’d 
put  them  in  a drawer. 

My  intention  with 
this  move  (my  eighth 
in  11  years  at  U of  T) 
will  be  to  downsize 
and  enter  into  my 
new  space  in  a more 
grown-up  manner  — sans 
needless  things,  just  a tidy 
and  uncluttered  work  environ- 
ment that  will  be  a model  of 
feng  shui  grace  and  simplicity. 

So,  goodbye  Vermont  fish- 
ing maps  and  old  books  I 
never  use  and  antique  tennis 
rackets. 

But  you’d  better  believe  that 
I’ll  be  bringing  that  ketchup 
with  me. 


Paul  Fraumeni  is  the  director 
of  commmunications  for  the 
office  of  the  vice-president 
(research).  He  shares  this 
space  with  Caz  Zyvatkauskas. 


MOUNT  SINAI  HOSPITAL  \ f 

Joseph  and  Wolf  tetaic  Health  Complex  * * 

We  need  your  help  for  a 
research  study  about 
H1N1  2009  “swine” 
influenza 

You  can  help  if  you: 

• work  in  downtown  Toronto 

• have  internet  access 

• are  18  to  75  years  old 

What  would  you  need  to  do? 

•attend  two  short  appointments 
•write  weekly  online  diaries 
•if  you  develop  cold  symptoms,  take  a 
nasal  swab  and  fill  out  daily  online 
questionnaires 

To  learn  more  about  the  study  contact: 
Infectious  Disease  Research  Office 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital 
600  University  Avenue 
Toronto,  Ontario  MSG  1X5 
416-586-4800  ext.4161 
Weekdays  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Email:  IDresearch@mtsinauon.ca 
Website:http:  / /microbiology,  mtsinai,  on.  ca/ 
research/default. asp 
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Internationally  Recognized  TESOL 
Certificate  in  5-Days  In-Class  or  Online 

1 -888-270-2941 

Free  Info  Seminars  Overseas  Job 
Mondays  @ 7pm  Guaranteed! 


Call  NOW 
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Toronto  Vintage  Clothing  S Textile  Show  and  Sale 


"New"  Fall  Show  SEPTEMBER  19, 2009  10:00  am.-5:00  pm 
CNIB  Centre  1929  Bayview  Avenee  Toronto,  Ontario 

Partial  Proceeds  to:  World  Vision  Canada.  Limited  tree  parking. 

Show  formally  held  at  the  Enoch  Inner  Schoolhouse.  Vintage  Design  Fashions*  Vintage  Clothing  8 Assessories* 
Early  textiles  including  Quilts,  Linens,  Laces,  Samplers  and  related  Sewing  Items*  Heritage  Estate  jewellery* 

website:  www.torontovintageshow.com  phone:  905-666-0523 
email:  junetroy@sympatico.ca 


The  Dental  Office 

at  Dundas  Square  & Bloor 

Dr.  F.  Fanian 

Dr.  M.  Ghomashchi 
Dr.  M.  Safa 


GENERAL  FAMILY  AND  COSMETIC  DENTISTRY 


Open  6 days  a week  including  Saturdays 

• Evening  appointments  available 

• Emergencies  accommodated 

• Friendly  environment  416-533-2555 

2333  Dundas  St.  West  Suite  204 
(Bloor  Subway  line,  Dundas  West  Station) 


Faculty  Housing  Program 
for  New  Faculty 


University  of  Toronto 

Residential  Housing  Ancillary 


A unique  stock  of  apartment  units  and 
houses  located  on  the  St.  George  campus 
are  available  to  newly  appointed  faculty 
with  tenure  track  positions. 

For  more  information  on  the  program 
and  how  to  add  yout  name  to  the  wait 
list,  please  visit  our  website  at: 


www.library.utoronto.ca/newconifcix/ 


“After  my  father  passed  away,  my  family  struggled  to 
make  ends  meet.  But  now  I can  follow  my  dream  of 
becoming  a doctor,  thanks  to  this  bursary.” 

GRACE  DAIUE  YAN  Pursuing  a BSc  in  Laboratory  Medicine  and  Pathobiology 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

TORONTO 


Leave  a gift  to  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  change  a student’s  life.  Contact 
Michelle  Osborne  at  416-978-3811 
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Accommodation 

Rentals  Available 
• Metro  & Area  • 

Attention  U of  T visitors.  Affordable,  lux- 
urious, bright,  furnished  apartments. 
Home  away  from  home.  Includes  your 
every  need:  walkout  to  sundeck,  appli- 
ances, linens,  dishes,  TV,  DVD,  A/C, 
parking,  laundry,  Internet,  utilities.  10 
minutes  from  U of  T and  hospitals.  Irene, 
info@irmoluxhomes.com;  www.irmolux 
homes.com;  416-466-5299. 

Furnished  apartments  and  privately 
owned  family  homes  for  monthly 
short/long  term.  Upscale,  executive 
quality.  Prefer  3 months  minimum. 
All  inclusive  pricing,  www.silkwood 
properties.com  or  e-mail  paulette. 
warren@silkwoodproperties.com  416- 
410-7561.  (Property  owners  can  list  with  us.) 

Visiting  scholars  to  U of  T with  children, 
pets  may  be  interested  to  rent  a 
detached  bungalow.  Walking  distance 
to  subway,  20-minute  ride  to  St.  George 
campus  and  teaching  hospitals.  Call 
416-239-0115,  ext.  3. 

Home  is  more  than  where  you  hang 
your  hat.  Unique  furnished  rentals  in 
Toronto's  most  vibrant  neighbourhoods. 
Marco  Enterprises,  416-410-4123. 
www.marcotoronto.com 

Toronto  rental.  Yonge/Lawrence. 
Furnished  4-bedroom  house.  Photos 
available.  5-minute  walk  to  subway, 
schools  (including  French),  shopping, 
U of  T,  York  U,  Glendon,  hospitals 
(especially  Sunnybrook).  Available. 
12  months.  No  pets/smoking. 
eswilkin@yorku.ca 

Downtown.  Fully  furnished  bachelor, 
one-  and  two-  bedroom  condos,  close 
to  hospitals  and  U of  T.  Most  have 
ensuite  laundry,  balcony,  gym,  24-hour 
security.  Clean,  bright,  tastefully  fur- 
nished. Personal  attention  to  your 
needs.  416-920-1473.  www.celebrity 
condoservices.com 

Visiting  Toronto?  Beautifully  furnished 
condominium,  long/shortterm.  5-minute 
walk  to  the  university.  One/two  bed- 
rooms, Jacuzzi,  ensuite  laundry,  dish- 
washer, linens,  dishes,  cable  television. 
Private  building,  24-hour  concierge, 
parking,  exercise  room,  saunas, 
whirlpool,  meeting  rooms.  416-960-6249; 
info@torontofurnishedsuites.com  or 
www.torontofurnishedsuites.com 

College  and  Beverly  area.  Furnished  1- 
bedroom  apartment.  $925  month,  suits 
single  person.  Great  location.  U of  T, 
TGH,  Sick  Kids,  5-minute  walk.  Shared 
wireless  Internet.  Rebuilt  Victorian 
house,  hardwood  floors.  Coin  laundry 

A classified  ad  costs  $30  for  up  to 
35  words  and  $.50  for  each 
additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your 
phone  number/e-mail  address 
counts  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order 
payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Visa  or 
Mastercard  is  acceptable.  Ads 
must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10 
days  before  the  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Mavic 
Ignacio-Palanca,  Strategic 
Communications  Department, 
21  King's  College  Circle,  Toronto, 
Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over 
the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet 
and/or  receipt  please  include 
a stamped  self-addressed 
envelope. 

For  more  information  please 
call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail 
mavic.palanca@utoronto.ca. 


facilities.  Ground  floor.  Family  neigh- 
bourhood. Non-smoker  please.  416-595- 
0026.  randy.n.buie@gmail.com 

Broadview/Danforth.  Beautifully  fur- 
nished Riverdale  house  on  quiet  cul-de- 
sac.  2 bedrooms,  office,  den.  Fully 
equipped  with  6 appliances,  cable  TV, 
A/C,  private  garden,  street  parking 
available.  Steps  to  subway,  10  minutes 
to  U of  T,  near  shopping,  restaurants, 
schools,  parks  and  DVP.  Available 
September  or  October  through  to  April 
2010.  $1,500  per  month  plus  utilities.  No 
smokers  or  pets.  416-463-1605. 
sbeaup@aol.com 

Furnished  bachelor  accommodation  for 

academics  or  visiting  professors  or 
commuting  professors.  Bloor  and 
Bathurst.  $585. 416-531-8003,  Shawn. 

Wellesley/Sherbourne.  New  1 -bedroom 
+ den,  parking,  stainless  steel  appli- 
ances, hardwood  floors,  balcony,  close 
to  U of  T and  hospitals,  rec  facilities, 
UC,  shopping.  No  smoking.  Available 
Sept.  1.  $1,550.  416-978-8426. 

n.prashad@rogers.com 

Large  furnished  apartment  Well-fur- 
nished large  one-bedroom  (approxi- 
mately 1,000  sq.  ft.)  on  third  floor  of 
Victorian  home,  five-minute  walk  from 
campus.  Located  on  Brunswick  Avenue 
north  of  Bloor  St.  Shared  entrance  to 
the  house.  Will  rent  to  one  person  only, 
non-smoker,  quiet.  No  pets.  $900  per 
month  includes  utilities.  Available  Sept.  1. 
416-920-3753.  peterpaulmancini@yahoo.ca 

Rosedale.  Bloor/Castle  Frank  Road. 
Renovated  1-bedroom  apartment  in 
quiet  heritage  house,  1 2-foot  ceiling,  tall 
windows,  hardwood,  granite,  1-minute 
walk  to  subway,  no  smoking/no  pets. 
$1,300  (utilities  included).  416-967-5292 
or  infoworth@can.rogers.com 

$900.  Yonge/Eglinton.  Furnished  bed-sit- 
ting  room  with  private  washroom. 
Building  is  located  in  a residential  area 
with  easy  access  to  TTC,  shops  and 
restaurants.  The  apartment  is  large 
offering  opportunity  for  both  privacy 
and  common  use.  There  is  a large  bal- 
cony and  V/2  bathrooms.  Bedroom  is 
furnished  with  a proper  bed,  tables, 
dresser  and  large  closet.  Please  call 
416-489-4976. 

Admiral  Road/Annex.  One-bedroom 
apartment,  third  floor  of  quiet  house  of 
retired  professor.  Wooden  beams,  sky- 
light, A/C,  about  400  sq.  ft.  Common 
entrance,  10  minutes  on  foot  from  the 
university.  One  person  only,  no  pets. 
$1,200  per  month  includes  utilities, 
cable,  computer,  furnished/unfurnished. 
Available  Sept.  1,  on  one-year  lease. 
416-924-8976,  leave  message. 

Bright,  spacious,  fully  furnished  2-bed- 
room basement  apartment  for 
rent.  Located  on  a quiet  street  across 
from  park,  15-minute  walk  from  U of  T, 
close  to  Bloor  subway  and  Harbord  bus 
route.  For  further  information 
contact  Isabel  at  416-231-1762. 


Avenue  Road/Dupont.  Fully 
equipped,  furnished  basement  bachelor 
in  quiet  home.  Walk  to  U of  T,  hospitals, 
shops,  UC.  Separate  entrance,  laundry 
access.  Utilities,  cable,  WiFi  included. 
$780  month.  cooney@booksforbusiness. 
com;  416-944-0832. 

Davisville-Yonge  subway.  Luxury  fur- 
nished townhome  available  November 
to  May,  period  and  price  negotiable.  3 
bedrooms  and  2'A  baths  on  3 floors, 
parking  (1-2),  open  concept  with  lots  of 
light  and  pine.  Every  modern  conven- 
ience, piano,  garden,  storage.  Tel./fax: 
416-485-9032  or  705-756-2905. 

Annex  (Bloor  8i  Spadina).  Spacious  2- 
bedroom  duplex  apartment.  Private 
entrance,  5 appliances  (ensuite  laun- 
dry), hardwood  floors  throughout,  fire- 
place, backyard.  7-minute  walk  to  U of  T, 
subway  and  trendy  Bloor  Street.  416- 
967-1756. 

Beach,  south  of  Queen  St.  Quiet  retreat 
from  campus  life.  Perfect  for  a new  prof 
who  needs  to  think,  read,  write  in  quiet 
atmosphere  but  quickly  access  campus 
by  express  bus  or  make  a more  leisure- 
ly transition  using  the  24-hour  UC  or 
bicycle  trail.  Entire  top  floor  and  tree  top 
deck  with  view  of  the  lake  in  century 
triplex.  See  www.view.it.ca,  Ref.B12833. 
416-690-1236  or  LynnWells@aol.com 

Queens  Quay/Harbourfront  Luxurious 
2-bedroom  penthouse,  full  lake  view, 
terraces,  laundry  in  suite,  indoor  park- 
ing, locker,  swimming  pool,  fitness  facil- 
ities, access  to  guest  suite,  24-hour 
concierge  security.  $2, 200/month.  416- 
267-0293. 

Avenue/Dupont  Spacious  1 -bedroom 
with  balcony  in  clean,  quiet  low-rise 
building,  laundry  in  building,  close  to 
UC,  shopping  and  U of  T.  View  daily, 
call  416-923-4291. 

• Home  Exchange  • 

Going  on  a Sabbatical?  www. 
SabbaticalHomes.com  (est.  2000)  is  the 
online  directory  of  sabbatical  home  list- 
ings for  academics  visiting  Toronto  or 
temporarily  leaving.  Find  or  post  accom- 
modations to  rent,  exchange  or  sit  at 
www.SabbaticalHomes.com 

• Guesthouse  • 

Guesthouse,  walk  to  U of  T.  Kitchen, 
laundry,  deck,  A/C,  wireless  Internet, 
cable  TV,  coffee  and  tea.  Singles  with 
shared  bath  from  $65/night.  Private  bath 
$85  per  night  per  person.  Breakfast 
available,  three-night  minimum  stay.  Tel: 
416-588-0560.  E-mail  annexguest 
house@canada.com;  web:  annexguest 
house.com 

Bloor-Spadina.  Academic,  minimum  14 
nights,  spectacular  penthouse  $55. 
WiFi,  HDTV,  phones,  bikes,  www. 
bandnob.com 


• Housesitting  • 

Travel  carefree.  Reliable,  retired  profes- 
sional couple  (U  of  T grads)  offer  live-in 
home,  pet  and  plant  care.  Available 
from  September  2009  to  April  2010  or 
longer.  References  provided.  Nominal 
fee.  Contact  519-924-0357. 

• Overseas  • 

Paris.  Upscale,  comfortable  and  cen- 
trally located  furnished  apartments 
in  Notre  Dame,  Marais  and  Saint 
Germain.  Please  contact  516-977-3318 
or  coopergl@gmail.com;  website: 
www.rentals-paris.com;  personalized 
Paris  apartment  hunting  services  too, 
www.paris-aparts.com 

Provence.  South  of  France.  Furnished 
three-bedroom  house,  picturesque 
Puyloubier,  20  km  from  Aix.  Available 
from  July  for  short-  or  long-term  rental. 
Please  contact  Beth  at  416-588-2580 
or  b.savan@utoronto.ca;  website: 
www.maisonprovencale.org 

Paris.  Gare  Montparnasse  (14th  arr).  1- 
bedroom,  bright,  spacious,  located  in 
modern  building.  Available  3 months 
minimum.  Neighbourhood  of  cafes,  cin- 
emas, shops,  close  to  Luxembourg  gar- 
den. Remarkable  location  with  CDG 
airport  shuttle  at  door,  4 metro,  several 
bus  lines,  TGV  trains  to  Atlantic  shore. 
Suits  one  person  or  couple,  furnished 
and  fully  equipped.  High-speed  Internet 
and  local  phone.  June  2009.  a.chambon 
@utoronto.ca 

Health  Services 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic 
pains  and  stress.  Treatments  are  part 
of  your  extended  health  care  plan. 
360  Bloor  St.  West,  Suite  504 
(Bloor/Spadina).  For  an  appointment 
call  Mindy  Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416- 
944-1312 

Feeling  anxious,  stressed  or 
depressed?  Relationship  or  self-esteem 
concerns?  Want  someone  to  talk  with, 
to  help  sort  things  out?  Dr.  Ellen 
Greenberg,  Psychologist,  Bloor  & 
Avenue  Road  or  Eglinton  West  Subway, 
416-944-3799.  Covered  by  extended 
health. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  individual,  couples  and 
group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy  for: 
anxiety/phobias,  depression/low  self- 
esteem, stress  and  anger  management, 
couples  issues  and  sexual  identity/ori- 
entation concerns.  Staff/faculty  health- 
care benefits  provide  full  coverage. 
Morning,  afternoon  and  evening 
appointments.  Downtown/TTC.  416- 
977-5666.  E-mail  dr.neil.pilkington® 
rogers.com 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  Individual,  group  and 
couple  therapy.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  coverage.  For  a consulta- 
tion call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White, 
Psychologist,  416-535-9432,  140  Albany 


Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor).  drhwhite@ 
rogers.com 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  coun- 
selling for  individuals  and  couples  from 
age  17.  Covered  under  U of  T benefits. 
Yonge/Bloor.  Visit  www.ekslibris.ca;  call 
416-413-1098; 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  ben- 
efits coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula 
Gardner,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  St.  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416- 
570-2957. 

Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic  psy- 
chotherapy for  adolescents,  adults, 
couples.  U of  T extended  health  benefits 
provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus 
Wiedermann,  Registered  Psychologist, 
1033  Bay  St.,  ste.  204,  tel:  416-962-6671. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self- 
esteem. U of  T extended  healthcare 
plan  covers  psychological  services. 
416-961-0899.  cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist  Psychotherapy  for 
depression,  anxiety,  trauma  and  other 
mental  health  needs,  relationship  prob- 
lems, issues  related  to  gender,  sexual 
orientation,  disability.  Covered  by 
extended  health  plans.  455  Spadina 
(at  College),  #211.  416-568-1100 

or  cmusselman@oise.utoronto.ca; 
www.carolmusselman.com 

Psychologist  providing  individual  and 

couples  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression,  personal  and  relationship 
concerns  and  problems  with  eating, 
weight  and  body  image.  U of  T benefits 

apply.  Dr.  Sarah  Maddocks, 

114  Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  and 
Jarvis).  416-972-1935,  ext.  3321; 

smaddocks@sympatico.ca 

Swedish  massage,  acupuncture,  natur- 
opathy, other  alternative  medicine  serv- 
ices. Direct  insurance  billing  available 
for  U of  T staff.  80  Bloor  St.  W., 
suite  1100.  416-929-6958.  www. 

PacificWellness.ca 

Sam  Minsky,  PhD  (Registered 

Psychologist).  Individual  and  couple 
psychotherapy  and  counseling  covered 
under  U of  T extended  health  plan. 
Close  to  downtown  campus.  647-209- 
9516.  sam.minsky@sympatico.ca 

Miscellany 

Professional  transcribing  service  avail- 
able for  one-on-one  or  multi-person 
interviews,  focus  groups,  etc.  20+  years 
of  experience  at  U of  T.  References 
available.  Call  Diane  at  416-261-1543  or 
e-mail  dygranato@hotmail.com 
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he  Hart  House 
lair  Place 

FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 
WE  ALSO  DO  COLOUR  AND  HIGHLIGHTING 

Mon.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat.  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  416-978-2431 

7 Hart  House  Circle 

i TOTAL 

1 SEWOVATIONS  IWC, 

www.totalrenovations.com 
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EVENTS,  ii 


Quantum  Nonlocality: 

How  Does  Nature  Perform 
the  Trick? 

Tuesday,  August  25 

Prof.  Nicolas  Gisin,  Universite  de 
Geneve;  inaugural  biennial  John 
Stewart  Bell  Prize  for  research  on 
fundamental  issues  in  quantum 
mechanics  and  their  applications 
winner.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  10  a.m.  Physics 


MUSIC 


Carillon  Recital. 

Wednesday,  August  26 

Michael  Hart,  University  of  Toronto. 
Chairs  will  be  set  up  at  the  base  of 
Soldiers'  Tower  and  listeners  will  be 
able  to  watch  the  carillonneur  play  via 
closed  circuit  TV.  A printed  program 
will  be  distributed.  5 p.m. 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON  BUILDING 
Voice  Performance  Class. 
Tuesday,  September  15 

Welcome  and  vocal  showcase.  Walter 
Hall.  12:10  p.m. 


EXHIBITIONS 


JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
Noise  Ghost 
To  August  28 

Two-person  exhibition  of  Toronto  artist 
Shary  Boyle  and  Cape  Dorset  artist 


Shuvinal  Ashoona;  paintings  and 
drawings.  Both  galleries.  Gallery  hours: 
Monday  to  Saturday,  noon  to  5 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE  BOOK 
LIBRARY 

Calvin  by  the  Book: 

A Literary  Commemoration  of 
the  500th  Anniversary 
of  the  Birth  of  John  Calvin. 

To  September  4 

The  life  and  legacy  of  John  Calvin  told 
through  books.  Hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

U OF  TART  CENTRE 
Furniture  Meets  Its  Maker. 
September  8 to  December  5 

Gord  Pateran  uses  fine  cabinetry, 
found  objects,  assemblage  and 
sculptural  techniques  to  create  a 
series  of  works  that  do  not  function 
as  furniture,  that  are  quite  distinct 
from  craft  and  that  are  not  classifiable 
as  design.  Laidlaw  Wing,  University 
College.  Hours:  Tuesday  to  Friday, 
noon  to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 

doris  McCarthy  gallery 
U OFT  SCARBOROUGH 
Liz  Magon  Storage  Facilities. 
September  16  to  October  26 

The  impact  of  Liz  Magor's  sculptural 
objects  is  present  regardless  of  their 
source.  Together  they  generate  a 
complication  of  allure  and  aversion 
that  is  not  easily  resolved.  Gallery 
hours:  Tuesday  to  Friday,  10  a.m.  to 
4 p.m.;  Sunday,  noon  to  5 p.m. 


DEADLINES 


Please  note  that  information  for  the 
Events  listing  must  be  received  afthe 
Bulletin  offices,  21  King's  College 
Circle,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  Sept.  15  for  events  taking 
place  Sept.  15  to  29:  Tuesday,  aug.  25. 

For  information  regarding  the  Events 
section  please  contact  Ailsa  Ferguson 
at  416-978-6981;  ailsa.ferguson@ 
utoronto.ca. 


Food  that  puts  you  on  top  of  the  world 


Everest  Eesteursfit 

• Taste  cf  Himalayas 


We  Deliver! 


469  Bloor  St.  West.  Tel:  416-964-8849  • Fax:  416-964-7335 

Lunch  Buffet  & Dinner  A’  la  Carte 

www.  mteverestrestaurant.ca 


North  Indian  & Nepalese  Cuisine 


UofT  STAFF  & FACULTY 

IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM  FOOT,  KNEE, 

HIP  OR  BACK  PAIN  YOU  MAY  BENEFIT  FROM 
CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS  OR  ORTHOTIC 
FOOTWEAR: 

United  Foot  Clinic 

790  Bay  Street,  #300 

• Custom  made  orthotics  and  orthotic  footwear 
are  100%  covered  by  most  extended  health  plans 

Tel  416-441-9742 

SEE  OUR  FOOT  SPECIALIST 

• General  and  diabetic  foot  care 

• Treatment  for  callus,  corns,  warts  and  nail  care 

To  arrange  your  consultation  and  foot  analysii^cill  us  at  416-441-9742 

fa/  i/  faAeb  /a 
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CHAMPION 


Dependability.  Dedication.  Experience.  No  matter 
the  discipline,  the  demands  are  the  same. 

At  Ricoh,  we've  spent  the  last  70  years  honing 
our  skills,  chiseling  out  the  very  definition  of  what 
it  means  to  be  the  best  in 

WORLD  CLASS  OFFICE  SOLUTIONS 


Printers 


High  Volume 


Fax  Machines 


The  tier-1  supplier  of  digital  imaging  equipment  to 
the  University  of  Toronto  for  the  last  10  years. 

Contact  Philip  Peacock  at  416.218.8344 
or  visit  www.ricoh.ca 


Buyer's  Laboratory  Inc. 
"2006  Pick  of  the  Year- 
jiata  Outstanding  Achievement 

jjjS  lor  Exceptional  Value  in 

Colour  Laser  Printers " 


RICOH 

multifunction  systems  • colour  • high  volume  • fax  machines  • printers  • scanners 


U of  T Faculty  & Staff! 

Did  you  know  that  you  get  educational 
pricing  on  computers  & software? 


+ 


+ 


AppleOft 


§ ..... 


Apple  Macbook 


3 Year  AppleCare  Office  2008  for  Mac 


UofT  Computershop  $1,307 
Big  Chain  Retailer  $1,747 
Apple  Store  & Online  EDU  Store  $1,506 


Now  that's  a minimum  saving 
of  almost  $200  bucks,  for  the  same  thing! 

Call,  email  or  drop  in  for  details. 


Computer 

f»Shop 


U of  T Bookstore  • 214  College  St.,  Toronto 

T:  (416)  640-5810  • salesiacampuscomputershop.com 


irvlversaty  of  Tnronui  UTSC  Bookstore  • 1265  Military  Trail,  Bladen  Wing,  3rd  Floor 
Scarborough  - Tel:  (416)  724-8213 

K Authorized^  uTM  Bookstore  • 3359  Mississauga  Road  North, 

ampus  tore  Sout|1  Btuilding  1 st  Floor,  Mlssissatiga  - Teh  (905)  828-5246 

"Prices  subject  to  change  at  any  time.  Free  iPod  Mail-in  rebate  offer  expires  Sept.  8/09. 


\L<MaySvw;  TORONTO  MIDTOWN 
Changes  are  coming  to  the  Holiday  Inn  Toronto  Midtown  near  you  soon.  Very  soon!!! 


•• 


280  Bloor  Street  West  at  St.  George,  Toronto,  ON  MSS  IY8 


Reservations;  416-968-0010  www.holidayinn.com/torontomidtown 


Adjacent  to  the  Jackman  Humanities  Building  (formerly  Medical  Arts  Building)  and  St.  George  Subway  Station,  OISE, 
and  Varsity  Stadium.  The  Holiday  Inn  Toronto  Midtown,  on  Bloor  Street  West  between  St.  George  and  Huron  Street,  is 
the  preferred  address  for  your  UofT  guest. 
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Brava,  Biennale! 

Working  at  international  art  exhibition  experience  of  a lifetime 

BY  VALENTINE  MORENO 


When  I first  learned  that  the  Justina 
M.  Barnicke  Gallery’s  chief  curator, 
Barbara  Fischer,  was  selected  to  be 
the  Canada  Pavilion  commissioner  at 
the  53rd  International  Art  Exhibition 
— La  Biennale  di  Venezia  — my  heart 
skipped  a beat.  I immediately  imagined 
myself  helping  her  and  her  team  organ- 
izing the  project,  Cold  Morning,  that 
would  feature  a selection  of  works 
by  internationally  acclaimed  film- 
maker Mark  Lewis,  including  a new 
film  especially  commissioned  for  the 
pavilion. 

Founded  in  1895,  the  Venice 
Biennale  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
influential  art  events  in  the  world. 
Artists,  curators,  scholars  and  critics 
from  almost  every  nation  congregate 
every  two  years  at  what’s  known  as  the 
“sinking  town”  to  exhibit,  promote 
and  discuss  different  understandings 
and  directions  of  contemporary  art. 

For  a museum  studies  student  like  me 
who  is  interested  in  the  intersection  of 
museological  and  artistic  practices,  few 
things  could  sound  more  exciting  or 
intriguing  than  having  the  opportunity 
to  work  at  the  Venice  Biennale. 

Little  did  I know  that  eight  months 
later,  I would  be  on  my  way  to  Italy  as 
the  Venice  Apprentice,  a position  made 
possible  through  a partnership  among 
the  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  (JMB), 
Hart  House  and  Aeroplan  and  earned 
through  a competition  at  the  JMB.  I 
arrived  in  Venice  two  weeks  before  the 
Biennale’s  official  opening,  after  work- 
ing for  two  months  on  the  project’s 
final  phase  with  a team  of  brilliant 
people  at  the  JMB  Gallery. 

My  job  in  Venice  was  to  help  Fischer 
and  deputy  commissioner  Natalie  De 
Vito  on  the  final  pavilion  preparations 
and  assist  with  the  organization  of 
several  co-related  events,  including  a 
dinner  for  the  donors  in  a charming 
abbey,  a press  preview  and  opening 
reception  at  the  pavilion  and,  of 
course,  the  legendary  Canada  Party! 

In  the  face  of  the  impending  open- 
ing, the  city  and  the  Canadian  team 
were  bubbling  with  excitement. 
Fischer's  bold  project  envisioned  not 
only  presenting  Lewis’  newest  works 
but  also  an  entire  architectural  re- 
conception of  the  pavilion.  Such  an 
endeavour  resulted  in  a highly  complex 
logistic  web  involving  the  curatorial 
team,  the  architects,  the  artists,  workers 
and  suppliers,  all  from  different  parts 
of  the  globe.  As  part  of  the  Canada 
Pavilion  staff,  I was  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  follow  closely  the  realization  of 
the  project  and  to  engage  in  a diverse 
range  of  activities,  from  co-ordinating 
volunteers  to  assisting  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  a highly  sophisticated  invita- 
tion list.  Each  task  offered  me  unique 
viewpoints  from  which  to  learn  and 
reinterpret  the  significance  of  not  only 
exhibiting  at  the  Venice  Biennale  but 
the  Biennale  itself,  an  intricate  event 
in  which  artistic,  social  and  political 
aspects  overlay  each  other. 

Working  at  the  pavilion  turned  out 


to  be  very  intense  labour,  especially 
during  the  opening  week  when  the 
project  and  all  its  facets  finally  became 
a reality.  Thanks  to  the  cohesive  and 
committed  pavilion  staff  we  made  it 
through  all  the  last-minute  challenges 
and  the  project  was  a success.  I was 
glad  that  some  of  the  other  Venice 
Apprentice  finalists  were  also  able  to  be 
part  of  the  team,  including  my  fellow 
museum  studies  colleague,  John 
Rubino. 

But  not  everything  was  work!  The 
Biennale  experience  is  incomplete 
without  all  the  incredible  parties  and 
the  collateral  events  that  shake  Venice 
for  a whole  week.  During  that  period, 
the  entire  island  breathes  contempo- 
rary art,  creating  a fascinating  setting 
in  which  innovative  artistic  expres- 
sions fuse  with  the  city’s  classical  tradi- 
tions. Few  things  can  compete  with  the 
pleasure  and  excitement  of  walking 
through  the  many  pavilions  at  the 


infamous  Giardini  and  Arsenale, 
the  main  Biennale  venues.  Or 
getting  lost  on  the  narrow  and  dream- 
like Venetian  streets  while  discovering 
the  several  off-site  projects  spread  all 
over  the  town.  To  say  this  trip  was  a 
dream  come  true  would  be  an  under- 
statement. 

It  is  not  accidental  that  the  Venice 
Biennale  is  known  as  an  epitome  of 
internationality.  The  numerous  lan- 
guages that  could  be  heard  on  each 
and  every  corner  reflected  the  diversity 
of  artistic  perspectives  presented  by 
each  country.  The  Canada  Pavilion  per- 
sonified this  attribute  very  well,  since 
internationality  is  such  a strong  char- 
acteristic of  the  Canadian  identity 
itself.  In  this  sense,  the  pavilion  couldn’t 
be  more  Canadian,  having  people  from 
so  many  different  origins  on  its  staff. 
The  multicultural  workforce  created 
one  of  the  most  creative  and  rewarding 
environments  that  I have  ever  worked 


Above:  Valentine  Moreno  in  Venice. 
Left:  The  Canada  Pavilion. 


in.  As  a recent  immigrant  to  this 
country,  I couldn’t  fail  to  notice  such  a 
strong  and  symbolic  parallel  between 
the  pavilion  and  the  country  that  it 
represents. 

Given  everything  that  made  my 
participation  at  the  Venice  Biennale 
a priceless  learning  experience,  it  was 
watching  first-hand  how  a curator 
managed  such  a multilayered  project 
that  became  one  of  the  major  high- 
lights. Fischer’s  grace  and  generosity 
pulled  the  team  through  the  chaos 
that  surrounds  a project  of  this  magni- 
tude. It  was  her  strength  that  held  each 
piece  of  the  puzzle  together,  resulting 
not  only  in  a spectacular  installation 
that  generated  numerous  significant 
reviews  but  a life-changing  experience 
for  all  the  people  involved  in  this 
project. 

For  me,  to  be  part  of  this  year's 
Canada  Pavilion  was  more  than  a 
simple  career-launching  opportunity. 

It  was  an  honour  and  I was  deeply 
touched  by  each  of  the  people  that  I 
met  and  worked  with.  During  the  time 
I spent  in  Venice,  the  Canada  Pavilion 
was  my  house,  the  Giardini,  my  neigh- 
borhood and  the  staff,  my  family,  in  a 
temporary  suspended  reality  that  we 
created  together.  Accordingly,  I believe 
the  Canadian  Pavilion  truly  embodied 
this  year's  Biennale  title:  Making  Worlds. 

I would  like  to  thank  my  museum 
studies  instructor,  Cheryl  Meszaros, 
who  guided  and  encouraged  me 
throughout  this  process.  Sadly,  Cheryl 
died  this  summer.  I dedicate  my 
memories  to  her. 


Valentine  Moreno  is  a second-year  student 
in  the  master  of  museum  studies  program 
at  the  Faculty  of  Information. 


PHOTOS  COURTESY  OF  VALENTINE  MORENO 


